CHRISTIAN HOME 


Learning to talk... then learning to talk with God . . . are stages in true education 
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“Well done-—’’ 


SHE WAS BEAMING all over when she 
came up to me after the church service 
and I knew that she just had a wonder- 
ful experience. It was Mrs. Hauser who 
had taught for years and years in the 
Sunday school. 

“We had a guest in church today,” 
she said, “and after the service he came 
up to me and said, ‘Mrs. Hauser, you 
don’t know me, ‘but I know you. I’m 
George Graham. I used to be in your 
Sunday school class.’ ” 

Memory leaped across the years and 
the gray-haired Sunday school teacher 
recalled George as a boy who never sat 
still and always disturbed the class. 
“Yes, George,’ she said with a sigh, 
“T do remember you.” 

George was speaking now and this is 
what he was saying, “Mrs. Hauser, I 
want you to know that I remembered 
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morning she had just managed to prevent him 


This is how she remembered George. . 


frem throwing a book in Sunday school. . .. 


all you taught us back in that Sunday 

school class. When I got married and 

the children came along, we saw that 

they attended Sunday school and we 

went too. It might interest you to know 

that I am the Sunday school superin- 

tendent at the church to which I be- 

long.” : 
No wonder Mrs. Hauser was beaming © 
this morning, for this George was the 
same George who had made her so 
discouraged years ago that she almost 
gave up her class. Almost, but not 
quite. Now she was beaming all over, © 
thanking God in her heart that she did — 
not quit. All the discouragement and _ 
annoyance of all the classes she had— 
taught were forgotten in hearing of one~ 
George say, “I want you to know I re-— 
membered all you taught us back in 

that Sunday school class.” 
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World Assembly Coming 

Time: Aug. 22-Sept. 5, 1948. 

Puace: The Concert Hall and the 
New Church, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Preopte: 450 delegates, 1,000 alter- 
nates, consultants, visitors. 

These are specifications for the first 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Anglicans and Orthodox, 
churches of the East, and all varieties 
of Protestants will be represented in 
the most inclusive gathering of Chris- 
tians in modern times. 

Plans for Amsterdam were worked 
out by men from a dozen countries who 
met at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
April 22-25. 


Lutherans will be there 

At least 60 Lutherans will be among 
450 delegates at the Amsterdam meet- 
ing. Seats now assigned to Lutheran 
churches are: 

Austria: Evangelical Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession—3 

Czechoslovakia: Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession—3 

Church of Denmark—5 

Lutheran Church of Estonia—2 

Church of Finland—5 

Lutheran Church of France—| 

Evangelical Church in Germany (Lutheran 
and Reformed—I5 

Lutheran churches of Holland—3 

Hungarian Lutheran Church of the Augsburg 
Confession—2 

Church of Norway—5 

Poland: Evangelical Augsburg Church—2 

Church of Sweden—8 

United States and Canada: 

United Lutheran Church—4 
Augustana Synod—2 

The American Lutheran Church, al- 

ready an applicant for World Council 
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membership but not yet enrolled, ] 
get two seats. Lutheran churches of 
China, Japan, and India will probably” 
be represented, as well as those of 
Brazil. 

Assembly- places granted to a 
churches in the United States total 75, 
of which 68 have been assigned. Largest 
number goes to the Methodist Church 
10. All U.S. churches having from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 membership wi 
get four places apiece. The continent 
of Europe gets 110 places, Great Britai 
and Ireland, 60. 

Eighty-five places are reserved for 
the Orthodox Churches throughout the 
world. The Russian Orthodox Church 
—likely to enroll—will get a substan 
tial number of these. Agreement to b 
represented in the Council has been 
made by the Greek Orthodox Church, 
the Greek Patriarchate of Jerusalemy 
the Coptic Church, the Patriarchate of 


Alexandria and—tentatively —th 
Church of Cyprus. 
Churches of Asia, Africa, Latiny; 


America, and the Pacific islands 
have 50 places; Canada, 15; South Af- 
rica, Australasia, and other areas, 25. 
There are 30 for minority churches not 
otherwise accounted for. 

One third of the 450 delegates to the: 
Assembly should be lay persons, the 
provisional committee recommends) 
Each church entitled to more than one 
delegate should select half of its rep--} 
resentation from the laity. The ULC i 
advised to send two clergymen, tw 
laymen or women. 


Confessional representation ; 
After the 1948 assembly, division @ 
World Council places based on geo» 


The Lutheran 
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phical location will be dropped, ac- 
ding to an amendment to the pro- 
ed constitution, approved at Buck 
| Falls. 

‘the new plan—strongly endorsed by 
vherans of the world—will allow 
fessional organizations (for ex- 
ple, the Lutheran World Federa- 
1), to allot Council seats as they 
ak best. 

“his is the text of the proposed 
endment, drafted by a special com- 
‘tee of which Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
s chairman: 
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Yeats in the Assembly shall be allocated to 
member Churches by the Central Com- 
‘tee, due regard being given to such factors 


numerical size, adequate confessional rep- 
entation, and adequate geographical distri- 
ion. Suggestions for readjustment in the 
rcation of seats may be made to the Central 
mmittee by member Churches or by groups 
member Churches—confessional, regional, or 
ional—and these readjustments shall become 
ctive if approved by the Central Committee 
| the member Churches concerned. 


The Central Committee, consisting of 
members, will manage Caquncil af- 


» official communion 

Clash of differing doctrines and tra- 
sions regarding the Holy Communion 
, ill be avoided at Amsterdam. 

“Each member of the Assembly 
ould have the opportunity to partic- 
tate as a communicant in a service of 
oly Communion,” the provisional 
#mmittee agreed at Buck Hill Falls. 
jie way that is to be done is by ar- 
nging “a limited number of services 
cording to different historical and 
urgical traditions.” 

On Aug. 29 the Holy Communion will 
celebrated according to the practice 
the Netherlands Reformed Church. 


At other times services according to 
Anglican, Lutheran, and Orthodox 
rites will take place. All delegates may 
attend any of the services, even though 
not participating as communicants. 
As the committee report stood when 
introduced at the Buck Hill Falls meet- 
ing, all delegates would have been in- 
vited to participate as communicants in 
the service conducted by the Reformed 
Church. This provision was deleted 
upon request of Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
Augustana Synod president. 


Luther at Gettysburg 

The new Luther statue, sculptured by Hans 
Schuler of Baltimore, will be dedicated on the 
Gettysburg Seminary campus this week. The 
statue, nine feet high, represents “Luther the 
Teacher," with his textbook—the Bible. 


Merger with Missionary Council 

No immediate action to unite the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council will be 
taken, it was agreed at Buck Hill Falls. 


“Structural integration is not deemed . 


to be immediately desirable,” the com- 
mittee decided. “A process of drawing 
progressively closer together” is to be 
encouraged. 

The World Council should call itself: 
“THE Wori”p CouNcIL OF CHURCHES in 
Association with THE INTERNATIONAL 
Misstonary Councin,” and the IMC 
should be “THE INTERNATIONAL MuIs- 
SIONARY CouNncIL in Association with 
THE Wortp CounciL oF CHURCHES.” 
This recommendation should be made 
effective at the IMC meeting this sum- 
mer and at the World Council meeting 
next summer, it was agreed. 

The main objective, said Dr. W. A. 
Visser +’ Hooft, “is to avoid the slight- 
est impression that these two bodies 
compete anywhere.” 

“For the time being, the distinctive 
responsibilities and functions of the two 
bodies require the existence of them 
both as autonomous organizations. In 
particular, immediate obligations of the 
world missionary task today demand 
the minimum of organizational changes 
which might result in interrupting the 
present work of the International Mis- 
sionary Council,” said the report ap- 
proved at Buck Hill. 


Urge Herman to stay 

Unless something can be done about 
it, Dr. Stewart W. Herman expects to 
leave the World Council staff in Gen- 
eva about Sept. 15. He wishes to enter 
parish ministry in the United States, 
explained Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn. 

Dr. Herman has been assistant to Dr. 
Cockburn in the Council’s department 
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Wants to come home... 


of reconstruction and interchurch a 
He began this work in 1945. In Euro 
he has served as staff correspondent 
THE LUTHERAN. 

“For the good of the reconstructi 
depariment, a strong effort should - 
made to keep Dr. Herman in Genevs 
Dr. Cockburn advised. “All members 
the Provisional Committee know t 
great value of his work.” 

The committee agreed to urge I 
Herman to stay at his Geneva post. | 
will be asked to remain for at least 
one-year or two-year term. It wou 
be possible to relieve him of respon: 
bility for any specific European area 
reconstruction work, and also to ¢ 
down on travel required of him, ft 
committee was told. 

Dr. Herman is a pastor of the UI 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. He we 
to Europe for graduate study follow3 
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3 ordination in 1934, and stayed there 
pastor of the American Church in 
»rlin. He was probably the last Amer- 
an Lutheran clergyman to leave Ger- 
any after the war began. Since then 
> has written two books on the Ger- 
an church situation, It’s Your Souls 
‘e Want (1942) and The Rebirth of 
e German Church (1946). 


0 per cent for World Action 
First church to reach 100 per cent of 
s 1946-47 Lutheran World Action goal 
the Augustana Synod. On April 23 
s contributions totaled $1,167,198— 
wo-tenths of 1 per cent over the goal. 
Total for all Lutherans on April 23 
vas 71.8. The United Lutheran Church 
ad contributed $3,245,126—65.2 per 
ent of the two-year quota. Three 
fhurch bodies had passed 75 per cent. 


shipping seeds 

To help Europeans grow their own 
ood, Lutheran World Relief shipped 
ast month 8,297 pounds of vegetable 
seeds to Germany. They cost about 
30,000. 

Seeds were to arrive in Bremen April 
25, just in time for planting. Most of 
he common garden varieties were in- 
‘luded: beans, tomato, beets, carrots, 
ettuce, onion, radish, kale, Swiss chard, 
endive. 


-or Russia, prayers 

While Russians celebrated May Day 
mn May 1, Roman Catholics of America 
1eld prayer services in 300 cities. They 
rayed “for the Russian people and the 
1undreds of millions living in Soviet- 
lominated lands” . . . petitioning God 
‘for the conversion of Russia at the 
same time the Communists throughout 
the world parade in a display of their 
strength.” 

Said the Roman Catholic clergyman, 
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the Rt. Rev. John J. Wright: “Our fail- 
ure to pray weakens the whole atmos- 
phere in which organizations for peace 
are expected to function.” He wants 
prayer for success of United Nations. 

The League of, Nations died because 
it was a spiritual vacuum, he said. 

Dr. Frank Laubach, veteran Prot- 
estant missionary, wanted to go to Rus- 
sia to pray for the success of the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference. A personal 
cable to Joseph Stalin failed to wedge 
open the Russian door. 

Instead of praying in Moscow, he 
went to Teheran to organize prayer 
groups in Moslem countries. Back 
home, some of his friends went ahead 
with the prayers for the Moscow con- 
ference, broadcasting them via radio 
station WRUL in New York. 


Meet overseas 


Two Americans in overseas service of the 
church—Dr. Theodore G. Tappert and Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, meet*in Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. 
Tappert arrived in Geneva on April 3, and has 
visited cities of western Germany. He is help- 
ing the German churchmen in organization of 
study groups for the Lund convention of the 
Lutheran World Federation.. 


For India, a dozen station 
wagons 

Buying automobiles in 
1947 is not easy any- 
where. To get a dozen 
station wagons for India 
was definitely a triumph. 

At ULC Foreign Mis- 
sion Board office in New York, the 
news was almost too good to be true. 
General Motors overseas branch had 
accepted an order for a dozen automo- 
bile chassis, for delivery in India. 
Bodies will be built in India, fashioned 
to withstand the climate. They are 
right-hand drive cars. People in India 
make a practice of riding on the left 
side of the road. 

Nobody needs the new cars more 
than the ULC missionaries in the India 
field. They have been patching up old 
ones since the war began in 1939. Some 
of their cars are now 20 years old, and 
repair parts are hard to find. The cars 
are for the missionaries’ long trips 
among the villages of the Andhra coun- 
try. 

Paying for the cars was a big prob- 
lem. The American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Federation agreed to buy 
one for the use of Dr. J. Roy Strock, 
its representative. From the special 
ULC benevolence allocation made in 
January there was money for three 
more. It’s the women who have gath- 
ered funds for the remaining eight; 
members of the ULC Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society have guaranteed pay- 
ment, to be charged against their tri- 
ennial objective thankoffering. 

Another station wagon is destined for 
Dr. Edwin Moll, Lutheran World Fed- 
eration representative in Palestine. 


Record for American Board 
Eight new congregations in three 
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. . That was the report the 
ULC Board of American Missions re 
ceived in April. “This is the largest 
number of new congregations reported 
at any single board meeting in the past 
decade,” said Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, 
Board secretary. 

Also reported: work in three more 
fields, previously approved, is progress= 
ing well and will soon result in organ- 
ization of congregations . . . nine addi- 
tional fields were approved in April 
and work has already begun in four of 
them ... three additional pastors have 
been called as board missionaries. 7 

Average charter membership of con- 
gregation founded in 1947 is over 1 
In Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 152 were en: 
rolled by the day of organization (T 
LuTHERAN, April 9). At Oak Ridge 
Tenn., there were 129 (THE LUTHERAN 
Feb. 26). Grace Church at Camp Hil” 
Pa., began with 144; Fox Point in Wis: 
consin with 90; and St. Matthew’s in 
Lancaster, Pa., with 55 (THE LUTHERAN 
April 30). 

Others on the American Board’ 
April (report are Transfiguratior 
Church, Los Angeles, 95; Hope Churel]” 
arches, Mich., 80; Bethesda Churel) 
Bay Village, Genk 63. 4 


Asking Congress for action 
Churchmen of all varieties were ge® 
ting serious last week about expressirs| 
their enthusiasm for H.R.2910—th’ 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Pex) 
sons Admission Act. | 
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_ The bill had been introduced in the 

S. Congress by Rep. William G. 
}tratton, and was in the sub-committee 
7a immigration of the House. Judiciary 
|) ‘ommittee. It would let into the U.S. 
Nt 00,000 of the homeless people of 


if 


jurope during the next four years. Not 
nore than 100,000 of the DPs would be 

on _ dmitted in any one year. Relatives of 
ns) MMerican citizens would have top pri- 
‘rity for emigration. 
~ Only 5,000 of the million DPs had 
een admitted to the U.S. from May 
; 946 to January 1947, President Truman 
‘tates. © 

Episcopalians in Massachusetts at 
heir annual convention voted support 
or admitting the displaced persons. 
» fourteen national church organizations, 
+ ?rotestant and Catholic, had gone on 
cecord favoring the Stratton bill, and 
42 additional civic and charitable or- 
Zanizations were backing it. 
A barrage of letters to Congressmen 
)was beginning to come from church 
people who want a generous policy to- 
ard the Europeans uprooted by storms 
of war. Opposition to opening Amer- 


‘)America-for-Americans sort of people. 
| Key fact cited by friends of the Strat- 
Jton bill is that the U.S. from 1940 to 
1946 didn’t get 900,000 immigrants who 
could have been admitted under the 
qj quota system, and were prevented by 
oo the world disorder. To let in an extra 
ae 400,000 in the next four years would 
: eke up in part for the shortage in im- 
migration during the past six years. 


‘Capper bill up 

Quite a lot of churches were busy 
°') last week stirring up support for a bill 
“| introduced by Senator Arthur Capper 
‘| (S-265) which would stop interstate 
transmission of liquor advertising. 

The bill was coming up for hearing 
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on May 12 in the U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Methodist spokesmen said that sen- 
ators were finding out that “millions of 
church members are tired of the inva- 
sion of their homes” by radio and 
periodical advertising teaching the 
“slamor of cocktails” and the “mark of 
distinction” acquired through drinking. 

For liquor advertising seven of the 
major distilleries have been spending 
over $25,000,000 a year. The Capper bill 
would outlaw most of this. 


Nurses organize 

Every Lutheran student. nurse or 
graduate nurse is wanted as a member 
of the new National Lutheran Nurses’ 


President 
of Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild 


Guild, says Miss Bertha Lunde, pres- 
ident. Next guild meeting will come 
May 19, in connection with a social 
service conference at Columbus, Ohio. 

“Why are so many nurses lost to the 
church after their student days?” Miss 
Lunde inquires. Evidently it is because 
the church has not been able to follow 
them up with its ministry in their 
varied fields of activity. The Nurses’ 
Guild will try to correct the deficiency. 

Miss Lunde, graduate of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, is a teacher at the School of 
Nursing of the Lutheran Deaconess 
Hospital in Minneapolis. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES : 


Woman president? 

Latin AMERICA is up and coming in 
the matter of distinctive “firsts.” For 
the first time in the history of the west- 
ern hemisphere a woman is running 
for the presidency. The country is 
Cuba. The candidate is Senora Paulina 
Alsina Grau, the sister-in-law of the 
man who is now president, Ramon 
Grau San Martin. 

This may be an attempt to keep the 
office in the family, since, according to 
the law of Cuba, no president may 
succeed himself. But, a strong move- 
ment is on foot to override this law. 


Freedom of the press 

PERON’S GOVERNMENT is having a run- 
ning fight with La Prenza, Argentina’s 
most influential and aggressive daily, 
with a world reputation that parallels 
that of the Times, of London. So far 
La Prenza has won. 

This fight with Peron is just another 
milestone in La Prenza’s long struggle 
against a series of dictators in defense 
of free speech and a free press; it prom- 
ises, however, to be the hardest. The 
present fight began in February when 
an effort was made to impose heavy 
fines on La Prenza and La Nacion for 
non-payment of customs duties on 
newsprint. When this suit was dis- 
missed by the federal court, a news 
vendors union, acting for the govern- 
ment, tried to force news vendors run- 
ning news stands to refuse to handle 
copies of La Prenza. 

This attempt to boycott ran into the 
opposition of the news vendors them- 
selves, for they made more money from 
the sale of La Prenza than from the 
other papers. Finally Peron has ap- 
pealed directly to the nation to boycott 
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La Prenza, and any other paper that 
would dare to oppose the governme nt 
in any way. The effect: La Prenza as 
circulation zoomed to an all-time high — 
record. Advertisers, though they fear” 
the government’s credit powers and 
other controls, are not withdrawing ad~ | 
vertising. 


Plot 

THE GOVERNMENT of China is said to 
be transferring ownership of Chinese- 
news agencies, radio stations, and all 
other information services into the sole: 


this is so, it indicates a growing fear. 


on the part of the Kuomintang that _ Tent 


in power is brief. : 

This transfer of all news facilities, 
would give the Kuomintang a tremen- 
dous advantage in coloring and in- 
fluencing public opinion, and at the’ 
same time an enormous income with) 
which to finance its political designs. 


Russia 
U.S. INVESTIGATORS value the maching 
ery taken by the Russians from Man-- 
churia at $800,000,000, but the Russians 
say it is worth only $70,000,000. Botk 
are right, but Russia’s value is placec’ 
on the machinery after it was removec | 
and damaged by unskillful use. . . 
Russian news-reels and feature film’ 
will soon be shown here by way o 
television. An American radio com. 
pany will be the transmitter. ... Rus» 
sia is trying out gas-powered locomo.- 
tives in an effort to avoid heavy pur: | 
chases of coal. In this venture Russié 
will be copying a system already in ust 
in Japan. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH | 
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Now Is THE t1mME for every good man 
come to the aid of his country. 
urchmen especially should feel this 


sponsibility. So I made a “round rob- 


ey have in the top of their minds on 
1e most imperative items to be handled 
y Congress before adjournment. 


Ar To GREECE is at the top of the list. 
erhaps by the time this appears in 
rint the Congress will have voted. But 
he fundamental issue involved is 
omething utterly different from any- 
hing we have faced thus far in our his- 
ory. Are we going to use our resources, 
cluding military might and economic 
dower, to set up the kind of govern- 
ent we think other countries should 
ave? Of course, we don’t want any 
country to go communistic. But if we 
are going to adopt this policy with 
Greece, where are we going to quit? 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT is next on the 
list. Here is the old tug-of-war that 


has not been settled but just put aside 


and postponed. President Truman 


didn’t settle John L. Lewis; he only put 
him off. If we are going to continue 


the capitalistic system, better handling 
of the disputes of labor and capital with 
honest consideration for the public 
must come. Large business interests 
and labor leaders can strangle or par- 
alyze a community or the nation, even 
to the food supply in large cities. Let’s 
watch what the Senate does with the 
House Labor Bill. 


THEN THERE IS THE MONEY QUESTION. 
Mr. Truman’s budget is 37% billion for 


the next fiscal year. Whether the total 
| should be this amount lies in what we 


want our government to do. We ex- 
pect, of course, that the government 
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WHAT'S IMPORTANT 


shall care for the national defense, pay 
interest on the national debt, care for 
veterans especially in hospitals, and 
keep promises already given. But what 
else? The answer to that question de- 
termines much of the budget and taxes. 
Shall the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, subsidize certain crops and 
foods? 

Shall the Federal Government build 
more dams and get into state educa- 
tion? If so, up goes the budget and 
supporting taxes. One-third of our total 
income now goes for government. Many 
of the best advisers say that beyond 
that is dangerous inflation. Previous 


‘commitments make federal financing 


difficult, too. For example, it is esti- 
mated that under the previously voted 
British Loan they may draw one bil- 
lion, 200 million during the next fiscal 
year. Look what that does to the budget 
and to taxes. 


Finatty, what shall Congress do 
about subversive activities? There is 
no sense in sending all these millions to 
Greece to keep it from going com- 
munistic and permitting communist 
sympathizers to hold places in our own 
government. 

Under our form of government we 
guarantee freedom of conviction and 
conscience when it does not abuse 
others. You cannot prosecute a man 
for what he thinks—only for what he 
does. So outlawing the Communist 
Party might only drive it underground. 
Nobody holds the FBI in higher regard 
than the writer of this page but the 
problem is how they could determine 
the loyalty of federal employes under 
our Constitution, if Congress puts the 
job in their lap. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


OTTAWA 


Canapa’s PART in providing a home 
for displaced persons from Europe had 
a dramatic beginning when “No. 48911” 
of the Auschwitz concentration camp 
arrived in Halifax on April 10. She is 
16-year-old Rubin Szprince of Poland, 
one of 50 refugees coming from the 
British and American zones in Ger- 
many aboard the liner “Aquitania.” 

This small group is the first to enter 
the Dominion under immigration reg- 
ulations which were relaxed by Order- 
in-Council No. 371 issued Jan. 30. Pre- 
viously “the landing in Canada of im- 
migrants of all classes and occupations, 
with certain exceptions” was prohibited. 


The order now provides fdr the admis- 


sion of “the wife, unmarried son, 
daughter, brother or sister, the father 
or mother, widowed daughter or sis- 
ter with or without unmarried children 
under 18 years of age, the orphan neph- 
ew-or niece under 18 years of age, of 
any person legally admitted to and res- 
ident in Canada, who is in a position to 
receive and care for such relatives,” 


Many REGARD the immigration regula- 
tions as still much too restrictive. They 
propose a broadening of the rules to 
allow entrance of whole families. 

Such was the gist of an appeal made 
to Prime Minister King by a delegation 
representing various nationalities and 
churches having close connections in 
Europe. Dr. J. H. Reble, president of 
the ULC Canada Synod, and the Rev. 
H. H. Erdman, executive secretary of 
the Ontario District of the Missouri 
Synod, attended in behalf of Canadian 
Lutheran World Relief. The Prime 
Minister is said to have listened sym- 
pathetically to the plea for the admis- 
sion of “all immediate relatives” (in- 
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CANADA OPENS THE GATE 


cluding up to first cousins and thei 
children). i 

“Our constituent members are 
monthly sending thousands of dollar 
for the meager support of their 
atives in Europe,” the delegation’s brie 
stated. “This money is not only a se- 
vere drain on the individual families 


these people as Canadian citizens. 

“The plight of at least 800,000 ref- 
ugees, displaced persons, and orpha 
is so desperate that quick action i 
necessary if any considerable numbers ~ 
are to obtain a haven of refuge in Can- 
ada. So we respectfully plead for im- 
mediate action on our request.” 


THE CANADIAN Councr of Churches 
also gave the Prime Minister a series | 
of resolutions on immigration. The 
following points were urged: 1) As- — 
sistance and encouragement of immi- — 
gration of relatives of the nearly 50,000 — 
war brides in Canada. 2) A bold policy © 
of selection and assistance to European © 
refugees. 3) Amending immigration — 
laws to permit freer entry for Chinese _ 
and East Indians. 4) A general policy 
of immigration with emphasis on move- 
ments of British and northern Euro- 
pean groups when available. 

The 1946 immigration to Canada 
reached its highest point since 1930— 
71,719. More than 50,000, mostly war 
brides and children, came from the 
United Kingdom. Second highest num- — 
ber was from the United States which 
provided 11,469: Nearly half of these 
were Canadians returning after res- ] 
idence south of the border. 

—NORMAN BERNER 


The Lutheran 


pringfield Learns About Sunday School Enlistment 


| Aany people are going to be surprised when 


“hey answer their doors during the next few 
nonths. Instead of a request to buy something 
hey are going to receive an invitation to at- 

Throughout the United 

utheran Church this knock on the door is aug- 
nenting the voice of the church bell. It is part 
of a plan to get 1,000,000 people in Sunday 
school by 1950. 


! 


end Sunday school. 


To train workers in the technique of visiting 
homes, Sunday school enlistment demonstra- 
Ttions are being scheduled throughout the ULC. 
1 On this and the following pages, The Lutheran 
‘presents a picture story of a demonstration 
}conducted in Springfield, Ohio. Here leaders 
saw an actual visitation campaign carried on. 
| They will return to their own congregations to 


‘enlist workers and direct programs. To date, 
115 demonstrations have been held in the ULC. 


i 
: 
| May 7. 1947 
| 


Shown above is the initial gathering, a workers’ 
rally, in First English Church. The Rev. William 
S. Avery, left, enlistment secretary for the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board, delivers an 
address encouraging increased Sunday school 
attendance. Ultimate aim, of course, is to bring 
new members into the Church. 


Seven Springfield Lutheran churches co-oper- 
ated in the demonstration effort. Seventy-five 
callers, after receiving instruction, made 182 
calls. As a result of their work, 165 persons 
accepted invitations to attend Sunday school. 
The Rev. A. L. Anderson, front row, right, was 
chairman of the demonstration. He is pastor of 
Grace Church, about which the following pic- 
tures are centered. Behind him sit Donald and 
Mary, two workers who appear later in this 


story. Other denominations as well as Lutherans 
attanded the rally. 


Zz Yer 


* THEY'RE OFF! 


inday school salesmen and saleswomen, 
1eir minds full of instructions, their pock- 
ts full of literature, their hearts full of 
rgency for the Kingdom, leave Grace 
thurch to contact homes assigned by Dr. 


lack a few minutes previously. 


KNOCK! KNOCK! 


Dona!d and Mary introduce themselves to 
Mrs. Johnson, a prospect. It is estimated 
there are 59,000,000 adults, young people 
and children in America who are not 
affiliated with any church. All these are 


Prospects, many waiting for enlistment. 
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left, and Donald, third from left, find the Johnsons pleased that someone is interested i 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are reading the pamphlet, “My Opportunity.’ They are about to 
accept the invitation of Grace Sunday school’s visitors by writing their names in the proper place 
Below, the workers of Grace Church attend another meeting under Dr. Flack's direction. They are 


appraising the church's religious education program and recommending improvements. 


Happy outcome of the visitation. Donald and Mary greet the John- 
son family as they enter Grace Church in time for Sunday school. 
Sunday school enlistment began receiving special attention from 
the Parish and Church School Board early in 1945. By the end of 
that year 741,487 persons were attending ULC schools either as 
pupils or as workers. The 1945 figure represented an increase of 
7,650 over the previous year. Final figures are nof available but 
Parish Board executives are optimistic that 1946 may show an 
increase of 15,000 to 20,000, 
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GERMAN INCIDENT: FUNERAL OR NO FUNERAL 


Reported by Walter Lotz 


Efforts to rule a conquered country by means of military personne 


largely untrained for the complicated task are likely to result ir 


such awkward incidents as the one described here 


On Oct. 16, the day the sentences of 
the Nuremberg trial were executed, 
American soldiers at Philippsthal, in 
central Germany near the border of 
the Russian zone of occupation, had a 
party with music and dance. Late in 
the night a truck load of German girls 
returning from this party had an ac- 
cident, in which four girls and one sol- 
dier were killed. 

Three of the girls lived in Philipps- 
thal. The pastor of the place, the Rev. 
Mr. Wessel, refused to officiate at the 
funeral for the following reasons: The 
girls, although they were baptized, 
never went to church and had no con- 
nection with the church whatsoever. 
They were not confirmed because they 
had not attended confirmation class and 
the Communist parents had not wanted 
them confirmed. They had a very bad 
reputation in the whole community and 
the pastor had frequently exhorted the 
girls and their parents because of their 
immoral conduct, but without response. 

So, referring to the church discipline, 
he told the fathers he could not officiate 
at the funeral. The fathers, being Com- 
munists, proposed that a Communist 
speaker should take charge of the 
funeral. 

However, when the day of the funeral 
arrived, American constabulary ap- 
peared at the parsonage and forced the 
pastor with their pistols drawn to go 
to the cemetery, just as he was, in his 
ordinary street clothes. They led him 
to the graves and told him to speak to 
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the gathering of relatives and friends 
He was completely unprepared and 
rather upset by the rough treatment 
Only recently he had had an apoplectic 
stroke. After a short silence he started 
to say that he had been brought there 
by force and that everyone knew why 
the church could not consent to the 
public and unrepented breaking of the 
Sixth Commandment. 

At this moment he was pulled from 
the grave by his arms and his hai 
and was taken from the cemetery. 
When all attempts failed to get another 
minister for the funeral, an American 
army chaplain took charge of this un- 
pleasant affair. 

In consequence there was of course 
much said on both sides. Some thought 
Pastor Wessel should have shown more 
compassion. But it must be noted that 
he had offered the parents to conduct a 
private service in their house, for their 
consolation, but they had refused. The 
public church funeral here is always 
looked upon as an honor which cannot 
be granted to suicides or people dying 
in other/ grave and public sins, or to 
those who have separated themselves 
from the church. 

Many thought the attitude of the pas- 
tor highly correct. He is well known 
as one of those who had stedfastly re- 
sisted the Nazis. Now again he had 
shown courage. American authorities 
did not approve of the actions of the 
constabulary, who probably were pun- 
ished. 
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wraska Synod, 79 Years Old, Celebrates 
thday at Annual Synodical Convention 


AUL WIEGMAN 


'HE CHURCH is the only thing that 
hold the world together,’ Dr. 
iklin Clark Fry, United Lutheran 
rch president, told 600 persons at 
75th anniversary banquet of the 
raska Synod. He spoke in the Fre- 
t city auditorium on the closing 
t of the three-day meeting April 
6. 
>. Fry’s address followed Governor 
Peterson’s greetings from the state 
ebraska. Governor Peterson praised 
ributions rendered to Nebraska in 
past 75 years by Lutherans, but 
he was concerned more about what 
sutheran Church will do in the next 
Expressing the hope that this gen- 
ion will equal the work accom- 
led by pioneers of the synod in 
ing Nebraska great, he said the 
lenge of this generation was at the 
l of youth. “I am interested in 
t will be done to extend the church 
oys and girls—what we do to make 
church effective to the youth of 
raska,” he said. 
-. C. B. Harman, Grand Island, out- 
1 the history of the Nebraska 
od. There was a vast difference be- 
mn the number of people attending 
first synod—nine—and the number 
1e meeting Wednesday, 600. 


MALL CONGREGATIONS working to- 
er brought about the large congre- 
ms we have today,” Dr. Harman 


1e banquet climaxed three days of 
ches and business sessions. A new 
titution was presented for adoption 
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Attendance in 1872—9; 1947—600 


by the Nebraska Synod at the next an- 
nual convention. 

A desire was expressed to establish 
a youth camp in Nebraska to be owned 
and operated by the Nebraska Synod. 
The Rey. F. W. Kern, Fremont, was 
appointed chairman of a committee 
which will investigate location, cost of 
land and buildings. The synod also un- 
derwrote a youth camp, to be held this 
year at Camp Sheldon near Columbus, 
Nebr., Aug. 10-17. 


ONE OF THE CONVENTION speakers was 
the Rev. Charles H. Reinbrecht, ULC 
missionary, interned by the Japanese in 
China during the war. He returned to 
the U.S. last June after visiting mission 
stations in China and the headquarters 
of the mission societies in Europe. 

At the service of Holy Communion, 
with which the convention began, Dr. 
J. C. Hershey, president of synod, de- 
livered the sermon and the Rev. T. J. C. 
Schuldt, Wayne, secretary of synod, 
was liturgist. 

The Nebraskans heard Dr. W. F. 
Rangeler, Fremont, first full-time pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod, on the 
subject, “Seventy-five Years of Word 
and Sacrament.” Music was by the 
synodical choir under the direction of 
Pastor M. L. Dolbeer, assistant pastor 
of Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, 
chorister. Dr. Fry in an address on 
current activities of the Lutheran 
churches in America, emphasized the 
increasing unity among the various Lu- 
theran bodies, including the American 
Lutheran, the Evangelical Lutheran, 
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the Augustana Synod, the United 
Evangelical Church and the ULC. He 
spoke of progress on the new hymnal. 
He discussed some of the important 
theological publications recently off the 
Scandinavian presses. 

Among notables introduced to synod 
were: The Rev. Paul Bierstedt, Cen- 
tral Area secretary, Student Service 
Commission, NLC; Dr. M. A. Ritzen, 
official representative from the Midwest 
Synod; Pastor Alvin Petersen, NLC 


student pastor, Lincoln; the Rev. Wil- . 


liam Goldbeck, Axtell, who spoke on 
Institutional Chaplaincy Service super- 
vised by NLC; Dr. O. W. Ebright, 
superintendent Tabitha Home, Lincoln; 
Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, Fremont, pres- 
ident Midland College; Dr. T. D. Rinde, 
dean of Western Theological Seminary 
and representative of the Iowa Synod; 
Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant, Lincoln, pres- 
ident the Nebraska Synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society; Mr. W. F. Kedde, 
Omaha, president the Nebraska Syn- 
odical Brotherhood. 


ORDINATION SERVICE for graduates of 
Western Theological Seminary high- 
lighted the Tuesday evening meeting. 
The graduates ordained are Marvin 
Suhr, Oakdale; Kendig Rupley, Grand 
Island; Harold Hamilton and John 
Shirck, both of Omaha. The Rev. J. E. 
Messer of. South Sioux City, delivered 
the ordination sermon. The four or- 
dained will serve pastorates in the 
Nebraska Synod. 

Officers of the Nebraska Synod for 
the ensuing year are: Dr. J. C. Hershey, 
president; Dr. C. B. Harman, vice 
president; the Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, 
secretary; Mr. F. E. Wood, Fremont, 
treasurer; Dr. L. H. Lesher, Lincoln, 
historian-necrologist; the Rev. R. V. 
Davis, Scribner, statistician; Dr. W. H. 
Traub, Omaha, clerical member of ex- 
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ecutive committee; Mr. W. A. Heuel 
Omaha, lay member of the executiv 
committee; Mr. O. L. Sturtevant, Lin 
coln, lay member of the Trustees o 
Tabitha Home. : 

Pastor Harvey Clark, recently calle 
to the pastorate of Redeemer Church 
Omaha, was formally received into thi 
membership of synod. 

Matins at the closing session were it 
charge of Pastor F. W. Kern, syn 
chaplain. Dr. W. A. Klink, West Poin 
spoke on “Seventy-five Years of Wo 
ship.” The president was authorized ; 
appoint a committee to “facilitate th 
enforcement of the ULCA rules ant 
regulations in regard to church polit 
and practice regarding, among othe 
the administration of the sacraments 
method of membership accessions 
membership rolls, lodge membership’ 
A motion prevailed that synod ente} 
the Contributory Pension Plan for thi 
president of synod. Motion prevailec 
that the executive committee be au- 
thorized to complete the transfer of St 
Paul’s Church, Hildreth, to the Midwes' 
Synod, in the merger of churches a’ 
Hildreth. 


THE STATISTICIAN reported a total ne 
loss of 533 baptized members in 1946 
a total net loss of 375 confirmed mem- 
bers; but a total net gain of 518 in com- 
muning members. He explained thi 
losses as the result of “adjusting” mem. 
bership rolls. There was a gain of 14 
in Sunday school, a gain of 44 for th 
home department, and a gain of 201 o 
cradle roll. Children of the Chure’ 
gained nine leaders and 121 pupil: 
Catechumens showed a gain of 14) 
Higher education showed a gain of tw 
in Lutheran seminaries, a gain of 53 i. 
other Lutheran institutions, and a gai 
of 227 in non-Lutheran institution: 
Total valuation of church property we 
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ed as $1,601,091 and an indebtedness 
$20,490, _ 

J‘he treasurer’s annual exhibit re- 
led that only 76 per cent of the ap- 
tionment was paid. Of the $88,217.70 


vomer Succeeds Morgan as 
North Carolina Synod 


C. A. PHILLIPS 


Rev. Voter R. Cromer, pastor of 
ly Trinity Church, Hickory, was 
cted new president of the North 
rolina Synod at its meeting in St. 
on’s Church, Salisbury, April 15-17. 
: succeeds Dr. J. L. Morgan, who has 
Id the office continuously since the 
erger of the old North Carolina and 
mnessee synods in 1919. 

Dr. Morgan was named president 
ieritus by a unanimous vote of the 
ore than 250 delegates present. He 
pu move from the synodical head- 
farters building in Salisbury within 

days. 

During the past year a new financial 
cord was set by the synod, according 
President Morgan’s report. The ULC 
»portionment was paid in full for the 
*st time. Quotas for Southern Semi- 
ary, the Lowman Home, and the Or- 
nans’ Home of the South were over- 
uid. A total of $133,686 was paid in 
aye year on the two-year Lutheran 
orld Action quota of $145,312. More 
1an $20,000 was raised to purchase a 
immer assembly ground near Ashe- 
le. 

Two young men were ordained at a 
9ecial service, April 16. They were Dr. 
lartin L. Stirewalt, Jr., professor at 
enoir Rhyne College, and Harold G. 
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goal set for LWA only $27,367.08 was 
paid by the end of 1946. 

The institutions of the church—Mid- 
land College, Western Seminary, and 
Tabitha Home—all show advances. 


President 


All-time record in church offerings reported at synod convention 


New North Carolina president... - 


Deal, Jr., under appointment as a mis- 
sionary to Japan. Ordination sermon 
was preached by Dr. Martin L. Stire- 
walt, Sr., professor at Southern Semi- 
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| 
AT ORDINATION SERVICE, North Carolina Synod. (Left to right) Harold Gerhardt Deal, newl 
ordained; the Rev. M. R. Farris, liturgist; Dr. F. L. Conrad, synod secretary; Dr. J. L. Morgat) 
former president; the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary; Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Sr., who preache. 
ordination service; M. L. Stirewalt, Jr., newly ordained _ 


nary and father of one of the candidates. 

Speakers at other sessions included 
Dr. H. F. Baughman, ULC representa- 
tive. He stressed the urgency of the 
double apportionment recommended by 
the ULC. Zeb V. Trexler, president of 
the ULC Brotherhood, reported that the 
North Carolina Brotherhood’s loan and 
gift fund to aid mission congregations 
had almost reached its goal of $100,000. 
President Morgan noted that 13 mem- 
bers of the synod were either foreign 
missionaries or under appointment for 
overseas work. During the year Dr. 
W. J. Boger and the Rev. R. M. Car- 
penter celebrated the 50th anniver- 
saries of their ordination. 

The convention was a part of the 
200th anniversary celebration of St. 
John’s Church. The first meeting of the 
synod was held here, May 3, 1803. 


SPECIAL TRIBUTE was paid to retiring 
President and Mrs. Morgan, April 15. 
Dr. F. L. Conrad, secretary of the 
synod, spoke for the ministers. J. L. 
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Fisher addressed the couple for’ als 
laymen. Dr. P. E. Monroe, president ¢ 
Lenoir Rhyne College, represented thy 
synodical institutions. q 

A native of Rowan county, Dr. Mon) 
gan has devoted most of his life to syr M 
odical activities which have centere: 
around his home in Salisbury. This ci)! 
became the official headquarters of thf!" 
North Carolina Synod in 1944 when i": 
president’s parsonage was purchased. 

The family of the new president hi 
long been connected with the sync 
Both his father and his grandfath§ 
were /pastors in the old Tenness)| 
Synod. i 

He is a graduate of Lenoir Rhy * 
College and Southern Seminary. 1] 
received. his master of sacred theolo 
degree from Hartford Seminary, Ha! 
ford, Conn., and has done gradui fly, 
work in Union Seminary, New Yo}, . 
City. He has served pastorates in Su 
merville, S. C., and Lincolnton, Ce 
cord, and Hickory, N. C. 


The Luthew ” 


-ood and Faith 


y MARJORY BRACHER 


ON A TABLE at one side of the long 
oom there were tall coin boxes. In 
vont of them was a neat display of 
feaflets. Behind the table a very per- 
‘uasive lady in a pretty hat pled the 
‘fause of Chinese orphans. 
Several times I came back to the 
able to finger the literature, to look 
peculatively at the coin box. 1 would 
ike to feed a Chinese orphan. “Wouldn't 
your family,” the lady urged, “be glad 
ay 0 do without one meal a week, and put 
ie’ the cost of the meal into one of these 
;, 90xes? Only one meal a week. The 
mt? children would love doing it!” 
yw! I should have been picturing the 
pS Starving children who needed my help. 
Ticteas I was thinking of my own fam- 
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A housewife worships God in the 
way she manages her kitchen 


ily. They could be persuaded to do 
without one meal a week. But I knew 
what would happen. At the next meal 
they would eat twice as much, and 
where would be the “money saved” to 
put into the orphan box? 

Then there was the do-without-des- 
sert-for-a-month scheme which trou- 
bled me for a while. That would be 
easy, a work saver for the cook. But 
every mother knows if there is no des- 
sert hungry boys and girls eat more 
meat, bread, butter, jam. How can that 
feed the less fortunate? 


TOUCHED BY PLEAS on behalf of the 
starving, the Christian woman turns 
away guiltily when she has refused a 
self-denial envelope, a food-for-or- 
phans box, a do-without or share-the- 
meal plan. There are hungry mouths 
and active bodies at home to be filled 
with calories and vitamins. There are 
the magazines warning us of the con- 
sequences of an unbalanced meal. (And 
of course there is the budget!) 

These are practical considerations the 
housewife faces. Denial of some foods, 
beyond a certain amount, endangers 
health. We know from our own expe- 
rience as well as from laboratory tests 
that there is a very direct relation be- 
tween calorie intake and the amount of 
work one can do. This is another ob- 
stacle in the way of self-denial. If we 
are really in earnest about sharing how 
far can we go? 

Let us begin by checking the diet of 
our families. Americans are frequently 
accused of eating more than they need. 
With the calorie table in a modern cook 
book or a good book on nutrition which 
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any librarian can give you, estimate as 
accurately as you can what each mem- 
ber of your family consumes in an 
average day. Compare your figures with 
standard tables of calorie requirements 
for comparable ages and degrees of 
activity. Are you actually eating too 
much? If so, you can very gladly and 
safely share. 


CALORIES ARE not everything. For one 
month keep a record, in pounds, of the 
food bought and used. (If you care 
about Europe’s hungry, this is not too 
much work.) The record is to be kept 
according to groupings such as meats, 
fats, green vegetables, dried fruits, etc. 
Now compare the totals of your fam- 
ily’s eating with a standard table, also 
in pounds, of an adequate low-cost diet. 
Such tables may be obtained in leaflet 
form from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. They are also available in 
many books on nutrition.* In making 
the comparisons, remember to take in- 
to account the age of each person and 
the occupation or degree of activity. 

Such a piece of arithmetic can turn 
out to be fun. Most often it reveals two 
things: ways to improve our diet, and 
ways to save money. 

After all, it is money we were want- 


* One such source is Food and Family Living, 
by Gorrell, McKay, and Zuill. Lippincott. 
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A MINISTER HAD STOPPED to chat with a member of his congregation. 
They were good friends and the minister was interested to learn that 
his parishioner had just become the father of a second baby. It 
appeared that the mother had been seriously ill, but all danger was 


now past. 


“Walter,” said the minister, “I’m so sorry, but I didn’t know a 
thing about it. Nobody told me.” “Pastor, didn’t you miss me from 
church?” “Walter, I should hate to think, every time you weren’t in ! 
church, that it meant there was an increase in your family.” at 
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ing, money to give, money to feed th 
starving. For most of us, the size of 
our incomes makes any giving a denié 
of self in some form. Living on-a low- 
cost adequate diet will, for some, be 
self-denial. No chicken for Sunday din 
ner, no soft drinks in the refrigerator, 
stew instead of steak, cake baked at 
home. But there are compensations. 
Good meals, good health, no ove! - 
weight, and the joy of giving. a 
Is this a high standard to set fo 
Christian families? It is not a require=) 
ment. It is an opportunity. It is the’ 
difference between the law, and the in-_ 
vitation of Jesus, “Be ye perfect.” 
An offering box on the buffet, a va 
cant place at the table for an “unse en 
hungry guest,’ these are more dra- 
matic. With them goes the danger 
giving exaggerated importance tc 
rather insignificant self-denials. It i 
the day-by-day, year-after-year, con-| 
stant denial of appetite and pride ir} 
Christian homes, that feeds and cloth 
the needy of this world and carries the | 
gospel. a 
Is it only the hungry who are to be 
enjoined to have faith in the matter o 
food? Must not faith go with plenty) 
too? Faith that our plenty can by 
shared, faith that God will grant uw 
grace. Lord, only “our needful breai: 
give us this day.” 


The Luthers: 


OW THE BIBLE 


# Ralph D. Heim 


_ Tue messace of the book of Habakkuk 
definite enough but it is somewhat 
dden beneath problems about his- 
rical and literary matters. That fog 
ust be cleared away in order to let 
e teaching be seen. We have been 
ying to accomplish that purpose by 
sscribing an imaginary motion-picture 
ript for a film called “Journey with 
ith.” 

Already the problem of the play-to- 
has been stated. 

When Pastor Niemoeller spoke in 
rettysburg, Pa., on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
47, he told his audience how the great 
ry of his eight years in Nazi prisons 
_ad been this question of Habakkuk’s, 
y? “Why this awful experience for 
ay church, my nation, my family, and 
j- ae?” Sometimes it was in the spirit of 
: “ ngry rebellion. Sometimes it was in a 
,=juieter mood of contemplation. Yet 
we tlways it was, Why? 

Has anyone lived so sheltered an ex- 
stence that he never had reason to 
7oice that cry? Why does God let these 
things go on happening: why doesn’t 
ie do something? 

Habakkuk had seen strife, violence, 
and injustice around him all his life. 
‘50 he put that problem directly up to 
God. “Why is evil permitted to thrive? 
Why do better souls sometimes suffer 
at the hands of lesser men? What is 
‘going to be done about it?” That was 
the substance of his plea. 

Earlier in our picture, he made his 
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he 


od Is Doing Something 


inquiry and tried out one possible solu- 
tion which he found unsatisfactory 
(Chapter One). Now he has set out 
upon his quest again (2:1). 


THIS TIME THE PROPHET is being less 
hasty and more patient but fully deter- 
mined. Days have passed and he has 
climbed to the flat roof of his housetop 
where he ponders nightly under the 
stars. It is a sort of watch-tower. There 
he will be ready to hear the answer 
when God comes to speak with him. 
He has no doubt that God will come. 
He continues to agonize over his prob- 
lem and watch. 

God does come with a sure answer. 
The trouble is human, not divine. 

If a voice were used to declare the 
essence of the truth Habakkuk learned, 
it might be made to say: “Cease your 
thinking about the life of goodness as a 
life of ease. Never believe that morality 
necessarily does away with trouble and 
piety always brings prosperity. There 
is deeper truth than that. 

“Be more patient and take the longer 
view. Wrong may appear to be tri- 
umphant, but that is only seeming. 
Good will be the victor yet. 

“Never fear for God. His work will 
be accomplished for he is at it ever- 
lastingly. Meanwhile, too, there is a 
balm for wounded men. They live in 
a community of the faithful.” 

The words which the prophet has 
heard with his mind’s ear are eternal 
truth. They are something of worth 
for all time. They are a matter for 
eternity to work out. Indeed, for most 
individuals, a lifetime will be required 
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to understand and learn to live by 
them. 

So they must be written, on tablets, 
plainly and permanently. 


In oUR PICTURE, Habakkuk turns to 
his desk and takes up his equipment to 
write. In an impressive manner, be- 
fitting the message, he writes: THE JUST 
SHALL LIVE BY HIS FAITH. 

The meaning of the first half of verse 
4 is uncertain. It is intended, doubtless, 
to be in contrast with the second half. 
It sounds like a reference to uneven 
ground with swelling heights. It refers 
perhaps to the puffed-up spirit, the ar- 
rogant soul, the anti-social and irre- 
ligious man. 

In the second half, there are three 
important words: (1) just; (2) live; 
(3) faith. 

Who is “the just”? Throughout the 
Old Testament, there is close connec- 
tion between justice and righteousness. 
Hence the just man is very much the 
same as the righteous man. He is in the 
state of being what he ought to be— 
right with self, others, and God. 

What is “faith” as used by Habak- 
kuk? Students of the Old Testament 
language hold that the term has a 
broader meaning here than it was given 
by Paul (Romans 1:17), the author of 
Hebrews (10:38), and Luther. Almost 
without exception, they translate it 
“faithfulness.” 

We speak of faithful friends; the 
faithfulness of man and wife; the faith- 
ful discharge of duty. There are de- 
voted servants of beloved masters; 
trusted agents of the government; men 
whom we would “trust with our last 
dollar.” The “faith” of Habakkuk 2:4 
seems to be that patient, enduring, loyal 
trust and trustworthiness. It finds its 
highest expression between man and 
God. That is faith-full-ness. 
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SucH FAITHFULNESS is a life-gi 
element in human and human-divins 
affairs. Trust in the trustworthy is an 
attitude upon which life thrives. A 
good man does live, as the verse says 
by the trust which exists in a trust 
worthy self, trustworthy neighbors, ani 
a trustworthy God. True life cannot 
continue and develop in any other at 
mosphere than that. 

That introduces the word “live? 
Usually, “just” and “faith” get the em. 
phasis because of the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith. Just for this onee, 
though, let the word “live” be studied 
out of its order as the second in the 
clause and be given this emphatic posi. 
tion as the last word to be considered. 

That accords with the prominence 
which John’s Gospel gives to life. E 
author of that Gospel announces 
purpose in terms of life: “These ar 
written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and tha’ 
believing ye might have life through 
his name” (20:31). 

Habakkuk, like every other hum 
being, wants to live—eternally live 
That is to live abundantly, fully, vie’ 
toriously, everlastingly. He discover 
the way to such life. It is by faithful! 
ness, the faithfulness of oneself, others 
and God. When there is faithfulness & 
a person’s important relations, he ca 
go on living in spite of outward circum: 
stances. 


HABAKKUK’S SUCCEEDING VERSES to th 
end of the book emphasize that lessov 
How shall it be represented in the pic 
ture? 

The prophet descends from h) 
watch-tower and begins—in imaging 
tion—to live his life to the end. It | 
not a life of ease, peace, and conten’! 
ment with absence of temptation ar 
trial. It contains suffering, doubtles 
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sven to surpass anything Habakkuk had 
own before. 

Now, however, he possesses a God- 
‘iven insight into the heart of the truth 
bout these things and a new spirit has 
een born within him. His trouble is 
ever removed but the pain is slowly 
relieved. His outer life is not improved 
‘but his inner life is repeatedly renewed. 
‘Faithfulness in God and men makes 
the difference. 

Judah goes on with little change in 
her internal affairs except perhaps to 
‘worsen as the end approaches. The na- 
tions around about her press with in- 
creasing threats at the gates to Jeru- 
salem. At last they break down her 
defenses, enter the city, and carry away 
into Babylon the people they do not 
‘slaughter. 

Through the kaleidoscopic confusion 
of those scenes Habakkuk walks erect, 
trusting and trustworthy—a just man 
who lives. by faithfulness. 

Verse 5 picks up the story out of 
which other scenes will be constructed. 
It is a sort of transition verse preced- 
ing five “woes,” five parts of a taunt- 
song. They seem to have special refer- 
ence to Chaldea, yet there are national 
and personal implications, too (6b-20). 


THE AMERICAN TRANSLATION opens 
verse 5 in this manner, “How much 
less shall the faithless man live.” Verse 
6 speaks of a parable or “taunting 
/ proverb” to follow. It begins in the 
- same verse. From there to the end, the 
chapter deals with the way in which 
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nations and people act and think they 
are living when actually the wages of 
their conduct is death. 

The reader of the “woes” will find 
that five subjects in particular must be 
represented on our screen: conquest, 
rapacity, pride, intemperance, idolatry. 
And, the reader will find that each of 
those evils can be pictured so as to 
show that it carries within itself the 
seeds of death. For example, cities built 
by fire (as Habakkuk says in verses 
13 and 14) will perish by fire. 

Through these terrible scenes, 
though, Habakkuk must walk to the 
end. Yet he knows the truth. He knows 
it and sees it working itself out in life 
around him and within him. He knows 
that unfaithfulness is poison. He knows, 
also, the antidote—trust and trust- 
worthiness. 

The last of the five woes closes with 
another of the great verses of the Old 
Testament (2:20). Its force is partic- 
ularly apparent when viewed in this 
context. The Lord is not within the 
wood or stone of an idol even if it be 
encased with gold or silver. The Lord 
is in his holy temple. Habakkuk de- 
clares his feeling about that fact—one 
we all can share—when he asks men to 
keep the silence of awe and a holy re- 
gard before that presence. 

There Habakkuk reaches the height 
of his message on faithfulness. The 
Lord exists, exactly in the place where 
he is rightly to be expected. He is 
faithful; he can be trusted. He is doing 
something. 


If you are going to plant for one year, plant grain; if you are going 
to plant for 10 years, plant trees; if you are going to plant for 100 


years, plant men. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Lathrop in a New Role 


EVEN A WEEK after Mrs. Andro’s early 
morning visit, that whole day seems to 
have a sort of nightmare quality. Emo- 
tion in the raw is no novelty in a par- 
sonage and we have occasionally had to 
help someone who has partaken too 
freely of the fruit of the vine. But 
never had I seen a case quite like this. 

Our visitor wasn’t really drunk. I 
would have recognized that at once. 
But she had had something to drink— 
to “steady herself” when she found her 
husband had carried out his threat to 
take the children away, she said—and 
it was hard to tell how much of her con- 
dition was due to grief and how much 
to alcohol. 

But perhaps Id better tell it, just as 
it happened, for it’s all rather mixed 
up in my mind. 

When Mrs. Andro came bursting into 
our house that morning, it was evident 
that something serious was the matter. 
She wanted to see my husband. After 
Jerry had gone downstairs, I kept try- 
ing to remember what he had told me 
about the family when their letters of 
transfer came from a distant congre- 
gation. The facts eluded me until Joan 
reported that she couldn’t help over- 
hearing the woman tell Jerry her hus- 
band had left her and taken the chil- 
dren and Jerry was assuring her she’d 
feel better when she’d had some coffee. 


THEN IT CAME to me. The other pastor 
had mentioned the fact that the Andros 
had been on the verge of separating, 
but that he had persuaded them for the 
sake of their three little girls to stay 
together. The father, it seems, was a 
steady, hard-working, rather stodgy 
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man, while the wife was at the oppo- 
site extreme of the scale. She was just 
as flighty, lazy, and eager for excite- 
ment as he was calm and collected. Ap- 
parently, their marriage was a step 
quite out of character for both of them. 

When she couldn’t stand the monot- 
ony of daily living any longer, she 
would join some of her like-minded 
friends for a party. When he couldn’t 
stand living in the sort of home she 
kept, he would visit his mother for a 
while. Only the fact that both of them 
wanted the children kept them from 
making the separation permanent—and 
they had been on the verge of it any- 
how when their pastor stepped into the 
picture. 

All this flashed through my mind as 
Joan was speaking. I began organizing 
my forces. 

“We'll ask Mrs. Andro to have break- 
fast with daddy and me, but you and 
Mark had better eat in the kitchen so 
you can get off to school in time. You 
squeeze the oranges, while I make the 
coffee and set the table. Mark can—.” 
Swiftly I distributed tasks that were 
not only necessary but humdrum 
enough to curb any undue excitement 
aroused by the situation. 


I SET THE TABLE with my gayest break- 
fast cloth and napkins, but I hardly 
expected them to have such an effect 
on our guest. 

“Look!” she sobbed, “this is how a 
good wife sets the table for her hus- 
band’s breakfast, and I didn’t even get 
up to see him and the children off to 
school. ‘Get yourselves some cereal,’ 
T’d say. ‘Why should I wait on you?’” 
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I looked to Jerry for a cue, but he 
ave me none. I decided to say noth- 
-ng that might sound insincere. 

“Drink your coffee,’ said Jerry 

dndly, but impersonally. 
_ She brushed a strand of stiff blonde 
air out of her face and lifted the cup 
m a hand that shook. She gulped 
quickly, then turned to me. “You have 
a wonderful husband. You should ap- 
oreciate having a wonderful husband— 
ae wouldn’t take your children away 
from—.” 

Jerry handed her a piece of buttered 
toast. “Eat this,’ he directed. “Now 
drink some more coffee. Mrs. Lathrop 
will fill your cup.” 


In THE KITCHEN, I found Mark and 
Joan ready to leave for school. 

“How are you going to get rid of 
her?” Mark demanded. “Keep her here 
until she sobers up?” 

“Your father seems to know what 
he’s doing,” I whispered. “She’s more 
hysterical than drunk, anyhow. If 
either of you breathes a word of this 
to anyone I’ll have you stuffed and 
mounted.” 

“And here I was getting ready to use 
it for my topic in extemporaneous 
speaking this morning,” Mark teased. 

Jerry’s treatment seemed to have the 
desired effect, for our guest was much 
calmer when I returned. When she had 
finished the coffee, he rose and helped 
her to her feet. “Now,” he said, “we’ll 
get your coat. Then Mrs. Lathrop will 
sit with you until you fall asleep and 
Ill get that telegram on its way.” 

I must have looked as blank as I felt, 
for he explained under his breath, “I 
don’t want her to get any more liquor 
till she’s had a chance to sleep this off. 
By that time I think she’ll have pulled 
herself together enough so that she 
won’t want it. I’ll get one of her neigh- 
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bors to relieve you.” 

I didn’t say, “Why don’t you stay 
yourself?” but he must have read my 
mind, for he said, “If the husband is 
really looking for grounds for divorce, 
we'll need to handle this with due re- 
gard for the conventions.” 


THE IDEA WAS So ridiculous, I wanted 
to laugh. Then I looked again at the 
swollen face before me and the desire 
was swallowed up in a wave of pity. 

On the way to the Andro house, we 
stopped at Dr. Sullivan’s for a moment 
while Jerry went in for a brief consul- 
tation and a sedative. Jerry came out 
looking satisfied and we drove on. 

Such a mess as that house I have 
seldom seen. I sat on the edge of my 
chair and hoped nothing was crawling 
on me, although. down in my heart I 
knew it wasn’t quite that bad. Every 
housewifely instinct clamored to tackle 
the job of putting things “to rights.” 
The sedative soon took effect and our 
patient drifted off into an exhausted 
slumber. I had time for a hurried con- 
versation with Jerry, before he started 
out to find someone to help me clean 
the house. 

‘Y’'m going to telegraph the Inner 
Mission Society in the town where the 
mother-in-law lives. They can either 
get in touch through one of their work- 
ers or through a near-by pastor. Per- 
haps we can get this thing straightened 
out again.” 

‘Do you really believe so? I can 
hardly blame the poor man for getting 
fed up.” 

“Tf not, we can help plan what’s best 
for the children. But I’m an incurable ' 
optimist.” 

All this took place a week ago. 
Whether his optimism was justified, 
he’ll know after Mr. Andro comes to 
see him tomorrow. 
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Personal Problem Clinic | 


Luck? 


The world seems to have ganged up 
against me. Wherever I turn there’s some- 
thing to worry me. There must be some 
such thing as fate. 

My wife is extravagant, though she in- 
sists she isn’t. She’s always wanting some- 
thing. Everytime there’s a chance to get 
our finances on an even keel, she insists 
on having something else. She refuses to 
look to the future. 

Our baby has been sick again and again, 
and there is always a doctor bill when 
funds are low. Paying these bills keeps 
me on the rocks financially. 

I have had a few investments, but in 
the last few months they’ve been declin- 
ing. While many other people are getting 
ahead I am always getting socked. 

These things are but a few samples of 
how life is going. 


Is the trouble with the world or with 
you? There’s plenty of unfairness, 
greed, and misfortune in the world, but 
it seems that you are looking through 
the wrong end of the telescope. You 
appear to have built up a false picture 
and are forcing yourself to believe it’s 
true. 

Too many people believe the world’s 
against them. They’re always complain- 
ing that they can’t get a fair break or 
credit for what they do. 

Now, just come out of the gloomy 
character, and take a good look at your- 
self as you really are. Aren’t you let- 
ting a few mishaps distort your whole 
view of life and the world? Haven't 
you had some good fortune also? Set 
the good and the bad down side by side” 
and see whether they don’t balance up 
pretty well. Everyone has his share 
of misfortunes sooner or later, and it’s 
very easy to let it discolor one’s whole 
outlook and disposition. 

How highly do you value your’ fam- 
ily, friends, job, and home? Aren’t they 
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really the big things? Take a look at 
the misfortunes of others—illness, ac- 
cidents, deaths, disability, losses of 
property, money, employment, and fail- 
ure of health. The misfortunes of others” 
may help us to see our own troubles in 
perspective. 

Admit to yourself your share of good 
fortune, and thank God for it. Assume 
a sober Christian point of view, and 
youll see yourself in a much better 
situation than you have imagined. 


Scarcity of men? 


In these days of scarcity of men, mar=| 
riage is more difficult for young women. | 
Some one has advised them to go west. 
How much difference would this make? 
Have the war losses made men scarce, or 
what is the reason? 


There is no scarcity of men except in 
the non-white population in the United 
States. But the west has always had a 
higher ratio of males than other parts 
of the country, due at present to the 
excess of men among Mexican and 
Asiatic immigrants. But that excess has — 
been declining in recent years. ‘ 

The South has a preponderance of — 
females, since among Negroes there has 
always been an excess of females. Back © 
in 1930, however, the South had an ex- 
cess of males. 

In the North the foreign-born pop- 
ulation has kept up an excess of males. 
The movement of Negro men from the 
South/to the North has also made a 
difference. 

The total male population has been | 
declining. In 1930 there were 1025. 
males to each 100 females; in 1940, 100.7; 
and in 1945, 99.7. More boys than girls’ 
are always born—106 to 100. But the | 
death rate among males is heavier at 
all ages. Males live about three years 
less than females. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Greatest Book on Christian Conduct 


The Divine Imperative. By Emil Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. Westminister Press. 
728 pages. $6.50. 

When this book was first published in 1932 under the title Das Gebot und die 
Ordnungen, it attracted world-wide attention, and in the succeeding years it has suc- 
cessfully maintained its position as one of the mdst important theological works in our 
century. It appeared in the present translation in England in 1937, and although a second 
impression was taken in 1942, it has been obtainable in our country only in very inade- 


quate numbers. The Westminster Press is 
therefore to be commended for undertak- 
‘ing an American printing of this indispen- 
sable classic in Christian ethics. 
_ The book is divided into three parts. The 
first deals with various philosophical at- 
tempts to solve the ethical problem and 
arrives at the conclusion that the contra- 
diction between being and law, in which 
they are all involved, can be solved only 
by the Christian revelation. The second 
part deals with the divine command, the 
will of God as the norm of the good, and 
its implications as regards the new man, 
the neighbor, and the works of love. The 
final section, a thorough system of Chris- 
tian social ethics, sets forth the theology 
of the “orders,” the family, the economic 
system, the state, culture, and the church. 

The distinguishing characteristic and the 
permanent value of this work consist in 
the fact that it approaches the whole field 
of ethics, individual and social, from the 
point of view of the central principle of 
the Gospel, justification by faith. “The an- 
swer of Faith to the ethical problem is the 
Word of Sin and of Grace.” The author is 
| thoroughly at home with the thought of 
Luther, as well as of Calvin, and he makes 
remarkably vital applications of the faith 
of the Reformation to the concrete problems 
of today. 

The prospective buyer, to whom the 
price of the book appears high, needs to 
be assured that here is a work that is 
worth more than any ten best sellers com- 

bined. It is the most evangelical, the most 
comprehensive, and the most penetrating 
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work on Christian conduct available in the 
English language. 

T. A. KANTONEN, 
- Hamma Divinity School 


Records of a Quiet Life 


Kilvert’s Diary. Edited by William Plomer. 
Macmillan. 407 pages. $3. 

In his introduction to Kilvert’s Diary 
A. L. Rowse tells that his personal chronicle 
of a Victorian clergyman ranks, as a lit- 
erary performance, “among the best half- 
dozen or dozen (diaries) ever written in 
England.” It is similar in character, he 
tells us further, to the Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, though superior. These state- 
ments are, in the main, true. 

The present volume is a condensation of 
the three volumes of the diary of the Rev. 
Francis Kilvert (1840-79) published in 
1938, 1939, and 1940. In those years for 
the first time the writings of Francis Kil- 
vert came to the attention of the general 
public. The entire diary, which covered 
only the years from 1870 to 1879, as Kilvert 
left it filled “22 closely written notebooks.” 
Nine printed volumes would have been 
needed, Mr. Plomer tells us, had all these 
notes been printed. The three volumes 
published before the war, we can readily 
see, constituted a considerable condensa- 
tion of the whole; the present volume ‘in- 
volved, necessarily, a still further pruning 
in order to bring the three volumes within 
the covers of a single book. 

The literary value of this diary is ap- 
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parent. Francis Kilvert spent most of the 
nine years chronicled in this book at 
Langley Burrell in Wiltshire, England, and 
in Clyro in Radnorshire, Wales. He wan- 
ders about these places thrilling to the 
beauty of the landscapes and to the rich 
associations of their long histories. He half 
believes at times, it seems, the folklore of 
the places he visits—listening enraptured 
to the more credulous natives. As curate 
all doors were open to him, so that he was 
let into the sorrows, scandals, and prob- 
lems of each household. No interesting 
detail in a chimney corner or in a barn- 
yard escaped Francis Kilvert. “Oh these 
kindly hospitable houses,” he wrote after 
visiting with Carrie Gore at Whitty’s Mill. 
“IT believe I might wander about these 
hills all my life and never want a kindly 
welcome, a meal, or a seat by the fire- 
side.” “I like,” he wrote on another oc- 
casion, “wandering about these lonely, 
waste and ruined places. There dwells 
among them a spirit of quiet and gentle 
melancholy more congenial and akin to 
my own spirit than full life and gaiety and 
noise.” These passages give an intimation 
of that zest for life, that aesthetic appre- 
ciation that went with all the diarist saw. 

Kilvert not only loved places, but he 
loved people. His diary is a most impres- 
sive dramatis personae. In a half-dozen 
lines at times he draws a portrait—like 
that, for example, of old Isaac Giles who 
lamented the loss of his old pear tree. 
Isaac was 80 years old and could remem- 
ber when Scots Greys passed through 
Chippenham on their way to Waterloo. 
For the young girls of the neighborhood 
he had a great fondness. What poetry they 
coaxed out of him! Of one of these beau- 
tiful creatures he wrote: “O my child if 
you did but know. If you only knew that 
this lane and this dingle and these fields 
are sweet to me and holy ground for your 
sweet sake.” 

Though Francis Kilvert was chronolog- 
ically a Victorian, his zest for life and his 
interest in people made him expand con- 
siderably beyond the narrow moral limits 
of the Victorian corral. 
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Readers who enjoy the intimate revela 
tions of diaries and journals will be par- 
ticularly interested in this recent liter 
discovery. Those who enjoy seeing throug 
the eyes of others the beauty of the com- 
monplace, the everyday, and even the 
mean will take particular pleasure fro 
these pages. Inevitably one leaves 
book wanting to know more about 
man Francis Kilvert. There is a tantaliz 
ing mystery in his personality. 

Ernest G. HEISSENBUTTEL, ; 
Thiel College © 


For Adult Instruction 


Our Lutheran Faith. A reference and guide ~ 
for adult instruction. By John B. Gardner. | 
Lutheran Literary Board. 80 pages. 60 cents. 


These are the author’s catecheticall 
lectures given as adult instruction pre-_ 
paratory to confirmation. There are 80 
pages of close-packed material, logically 
arranged, clearly phrased, affording a deg 
tailed treatment of all principal doctrines — 
of Lutheran theology. The author has also | 
written a “Book of Instruction” which he 
places in the hands of the listeners to-— 
gether with an outline of each lecture. As ~ 
collateral reading he refers them to Dr, 
Stump’s Explanation. i 

A good feature of this guide for pastors — 
is that the thought divisions and sub- 
heads are printed in caps, making it easy 
to follow, if one wishes to lecture directly | 
from this text. Dr. Gardner usually utilizes 
from seven to twelve sessions with the | 
class. Most pastors will find this manual | 
useful as enrichment material for their | 
own lectures. This guide is not intended 
as the class book. 

Some points which are peripheral rather 
than central in the Christian system of © 
doctrine are treated in great detail. One 
also misses the very practical matters that 
people joining a church want to know, as 
to their duties and responsibilities. No) 
doubt the author gives them this informa-. 
tion in his Book of Instruction. ' 

M. A. HaKeR, 
Lindstrom, Minn. 
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Ncrodsd the Wed5k 


We personally approved the prom- 
mence given by at least two eastern 
_ ournals to the twenty-first birthday of 
?rincess Elizabeth of England. Her 
_oublished photographs gave one an im- 
oression of an attractive, self-possessed, 
anspoiled young woman with such tal- 
ents as would dilute international ha- 
treds and add the power and prestige 
of a position to the postwar forces en- 
aged in apparently endless arguments. 
Sympathy not far removed from pity 
is felt when one reads the list of na- 
tions and political parties whose center 
of government is in the English throne. 
4 The kingdom of England, the empire of 
_ India, the executive head of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the scat- 
tered islands and provinces of the earth, 
together with protectorates and man- 
dates which look to London as their 
capital and to the British flag as their 
national symbol—all these together 
with the complications of domestic and 
foreign policies, all these plus personal 
objectives confront the occupant of the 
British throne. One cannot foresee 
possibilities of strife nor the extent to 
_ which the wisdom of great leadership 
will be required. We approve the wish 
of a Philadelphia writer that George VI, 
now aged about 50, may “fulfill the ex- 
pectation cherished by Britons of a long 
‘life and a long reign.” Thus during the 
coming score or even more of years 
“Elizabeth will marry and raise a fam- 
ily before she takes on the burden of 
queenship.” 

We have read that the full name of 
Princess Elizabeth is Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary—plus Windsor, if the sur- 
name taken by the royal house of 
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Britain during the last world war is 
used. If the era was that of the Phar- 
aohs, when names were assumed to 
have significance in themselves, the trio 
carried by the young lady of the birth- 
day would point backward to much 
confusion among the nations and bitter 
ecclesiastical rivalries in her own coun- 
try. 


Britain and the Protestant Reformation 

Elizabeth would refer to the daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, 
whom the headstrong Tudor made his 
wife after divorcing Catherine of Ara- 
gon, despite the pope’s refusal to find 
his first marriage null and void because 
of an earlier marriage of Catherine to 
Henry’s brother. Of this marriage there 
was no male issue, but there was a 
daughter Mary, who persecuted the 
founders of the Church of England 
as it was begun under Henry and given 
some confessional principles under Ed- 
ward VI. Mary’s conscientious efforts 
to restore the dominance of the papacy 
over Britain were interrupted by her 
death. She was succeeded by Elizabeth, 
whose reign lasted from 1558 to 1603. 

In this “Elizabethan period” great 
cultural advances were made, Spain 
was rendered submissive by the defeat 
of the Spanish armada, and the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Church 
of England were so firmly established 
as to enable them to resist up to the 
present time the persistent efforts of 
the Romanists to restore the nation to a 
pre-Reformation status with reference 
to the papacy. 

Princess Elizabeth’s twenty-first 
birthday presents an occasion when one 
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naturally speculates as to what might 
be the state of affairs if Protestantism 
had acquired the place among the Eng- 
lish people and their government that 
it had in Scandinavia. In Sweden, for 
example, the Lutheran Church was ac- 
knowledged by Gustavus Vasa and his 
successors (with one notable excep- 
tion) until the present day. There is 
nothing complicated in the arrange- 
ment. The constitution defines the right 
of each party, and something equivalent 
to a partnership has resulted. There 
was not the wholesale surrender to the 
state that was made possible in Ger- 
many by the vicious compromise in the 
Peace of Augsburg (1555) by which 
“the religion of the Prince became the 
religion of the province.” On the other 
hand, the definite objective of Henry 
VIII, after the pope could find no safe 
way to grant his request for the annul- 
ment of his marriage to Catherine of 
Spain, was to establish an ecclesiastical 
institution of which the headship would 
be vested in the crown. 

Henry VIII died in 1547, but not be- 
fore he had definitely severed connec- 
tions with the Vatican and provided at 
least the outline of principles whereby 
the Anglican Church could logically 
claim autonomy as the Church of Eng- 
land. His successor was his son, a boy 
of 10, Edward VI. Not robust in physical 
health, he lived only six years, but in 
that time the British nation made prog- 
ress toward the objectives which Henry 
VIII had inaugurated. 

But the real test of the ecclesiastical 
structure on which Henry and Edward, 
through his advisers, had labored, came 
in the years 1553-1558, during which 
Mary, the daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon was queen. She was not only a 
devout Catholic, but she hated the 
Protestant movement and its support- 
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ers. She and her party rescinded ac- 
tions by Parliament severing connec- 
tions with the Vatican and applied per- 
secution to the extent of martyrdom 
on those in high places by appointment 
of her Protestant predecessors. It is 
generally agreed that the brevity of her 
reign and the vigorous leadership ex- 
ercised by Elizabeth, her successor in 
1558, saved the British nation from 
falling back into the hands of the rep- 
resentatives of Roman Catholicism. 
But Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
was definitely in favor of the scheme 
of her father, Henry VIII. The restora- 
tion of the papacy would have made 
her a bastard. Besides and beyond such 
a betrayal of her party, would have 
been the loss of the “power of the 
ecclesiastical estate,” a loss which would 
have seriously handicapped much of the 
progress of the Elizabethan age. 


The coming Elizabeth 

Doctrinally, or at least in so far as 
dogmatic declarations go, the Church 
of England is Protestant. In a word, 
it is Anglican. Its basic creed, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, is not as prom- 
inently “believed and confessed” as in 
former days, but has not been revoked. 

There are no present indications of a 
change of attitude on the part of the 
government toward the Christian faith, 
but the sharp positiveness of former 
decades does not now appear. The test 
oath which at first confined government 
participation to Anglicans has been re- 
pealed. Disraeli was a Jew. But the 
Catholic party in England is numerous 
and well organized. Protestantism is 
less vicious than it was under the 
earlier Elizabeth, but it is also less 
virile. A future shift to Rome or to 
Moscow is thinkable. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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n’t claim authorship 


A copy of THE LuTHERAN of Feb. 12 has 
ome to my attention in Geneva, Switzer- 
ind. I notice you quote my name in con- 
ction: with an article which appeared in 
the Christian Advocate some time ago on 
ethodist work in Poland. . . . I would 
‘ot take this so seriously if it were not 
or the fact that you refer to me as a staff 
aember of the World Council of Churches, 
vhich would throw some shadow on the 
-cumenical spirit of the staff members... . 
I never wrote the article; in fact, I do 
lot know who wrote it. . . . Concerning 
ny relations to the Lutherans in Poland 
would suggest that you contact Bishop 
zeruda himself and any other Lutherans 
rou know of who have had to do with my 
vork in Poland, and I believe it can truly 
ye stated that I have been fair in my rela- 
ions to all denominations in Poland. 
WERNER WICKSTROM 


Mr. Wickstrom, formerly a Methodist 
astor in Chicago, is now a secretary of 
he World Council department of recon- 
truction, and has done valuable work in 
-oland as well as elsewhere. In an article 
vhich appeared under his signature in the 
fethodist periodical, “The Christian Ad- 
ocate,’ of Nov. 7, 1946, there was a de- 
cription of progress in Methodist work 
n East Prussia. Methodists have received 
nany former Lutherans into their churches 
n this area. Said the article in the “Ad- 
ocate”: “A good part of the success... 
; due to the Methodist message and meth- 
ds.” 

Mr. Wickstrom is highly regarded both 
n Europe and America for his helpfulness 
0 all churches during the period of re- 
onstruction. 

He is soon to leave his Geneva post to 
upervise Methodist work in Poland. He 
vill then be in position to bring improve- 
nent in the rather strained relations among 
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Polish Protestants which have resulted 
from the aggressive Methodist program. 


No liquor ads 
Sr: 

In reference to Dr. Blackwelder’s refer- 
ence on liquor advertising, Iam prompted 
to remind you that The Bulletin has also 
traditionally refused to carry liquor ad- 
vertising. 

It was part of the ethics of the late Wil- 
liam L. McLean, who was an active and 
loyal layman of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the position of this “family news- 
paper” publisher has subsequently been 
maintained by his sons. 

GerorcE H. RiILey, 
News Department. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, largest_eve- 
ning newspaper in America, is to be com- 
mended. 


People read it 


Sir: 

Recently you included a note in THE 
LUTHERAN, announcing the fact that we had 
a Speed-O-Print machine to give to a 
mission congregation. 

We received requests from near and far, 
as near as our own city, as far as the 
West Coast, Canada, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

There were phone calls, air-mail let- 
ters, special delivery letters and telegrams 
—each one containing the story of a church 
needing duplicating equipment, but unable 
to purchase it. 

Perhaps there are others with unused 
equipment. I will be glad to give the re- 
quests to you, so that you could help 
them send on such equipment to those 
who need it. Cart H. Moyer 


P. S. Our Speed-O-Print was given to 
the new mission in Glen Rock, N. J., the 
Rev. Robert H. Arnold pastor. 
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Fire Destroys Villa Park Church; 
Blenker Named Student Pastor 


By GuLenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Fire completely destroyed 
Grace Church, Villa Park, March 25. The 
fire, cause of which was not determined, 

raged for three hours and 
ILLINOIS consumed every trace of the 

church, leaving only the 
foundation. Pastor Jerome Kaufman’s 
library, typewriter, robes, and personal 
possessions were lost. Insurance coverage, 
fortunately increased recently, will cover 
only a part of the cost of rebuilding. The 
Village Hall is being used for worship and 
Sunday school quarters. Pastor and con- 
gregation are already laying plans for the 
building of a new structure. 

“WITH APPROXIMATELY 2,500 Lutheran 
students in the Chicago area, the work of 
the Lutheran student pastor is of great 
significance, for every one of the students 
is a potential leader in the church. Pastor 
Blenker will ably follow his efficient prede- 
cessor, Pastor Dieckman,”’ said Doctor 
Armin G. Weng, chairman of the Student 
Service Commission of National Lutheran 
Council, and president of Illinois Synod, 
in announcing the call of the Rev. Edward 
J. Blenker. Pastor Blenker, recently serv- 
ing at Two Rivers, Wis., was the first full- 
time student pastor at Madison, Wis. 

Tue Rev. Harotp CarRLsoN was ordained 
to the ministry March 21 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Chicago. The Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher, formerly pastor of St. Mark’s and 
recently called as director of evangelism 
on the Board of Social Missions, was the 
preacher. The Rev. Edward Hummon, the 
present pastor, presented the candidate, 
and the ordination service was conducted 
by Dr. Weng. 

THE 54TH SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Chicago Conference was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Evanston, the Rev. George Aigner 
pastor, April 12. Speaker was Dr. Otto W. 
Heick. The communion meditation was de- 
livered by the Rev. Robbin Skyles, pastor 
of Church of the Holy Communion, Chi- 
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cago, the only Negro mission west of: 
Atlantic seaboard. 

In Cuicaco, a convention of alumni 
Augustana College, Rock Island, was re- 
minded of the contribution made by th 
school to the social and religious culture 
of this area. Dr, Conrad Bergendoff, pres- 
ident, then requested a contribution from 
his hearers. Thus was launched a drive 
for $1,500,000. The sum will permit the 
building of two new dormitories and a 
$750,000 fine arts building, and will imple- 
ment the college endowment fund. 

LutTHER Memoria Cuurcu, Chicago, the 
Rev. K. Bruno Neumann pastor, began a 
two-week celebration of its 50th anniver- 
sary on April 20. The church, with a 
charter membership of 25 and a present 
membership of 861, was organized by the 
Rev. Richard Lazarus, and was served at 
one time by Dr. Edwin J. Moll, a secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. ; 

Tue Rev. MartTin KaseELe was installed 
as pastor of Atonement Church, Chicago, 
April 20, and on April 27 the Rev. Wesley 
Gallup was installed as pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Waukegan, 

AN INTEREST in motion picture photog- 
raphy has led the Rev. John Gable to re- 
sign as pastor of Grace Church, Richmond, 
Pastor Gable will devote his time to the 
production of religious motion pictures and 
documentaries explaining the work of 
church agencies. 

Mr. Harry A. EreEtson, member of Grace 
Church, Springfield, and former council- 
man, was elected mayor of the capital city 
of the State of Illinois. 


Leymen Held Retreat 


ForTy LAYMEN attended the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Retreat held at Chautauqua) 
N. Y., April 11-13. They came from Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y.. 
Erie, Warren, Shippenville, Sharon, Butler’, 


‘Apollo, Jeannette, Pittsburgh and Johns-- 


town, Pa. The sessions were held in thee 

Smith Memorial Library at Chautauqua. 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, director of Lutherara 

World Action, and Dr. Clarence C. Stough-- 
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m, ULC stewardship secretary, were the 
2treat leaders. The program consisted of 
astruction, discussion, worship and fel- 
»wship. 

The laymen were outspoken in their 
aise of the retreat and stated that such 
deetings are what they have been looking 
or. Comments by those attending included 
the best ever,” “the finest meeting I ever 
ittended,” “a high spot in my religious 
ife,” “the Christian fellowship is inval- 
table,” “splendid.” 

Plans were begun by the men for a sec- 
md retreat in May 1948 at Chautauqua. 
?astor Edward K. Rogers of Warren who 
arranged the retreat, will work with a 
szommittee headed by Mr. Ivan S. Bruma- 
im of Warren in making the plans for the 
1948 meeting. 


PERSONS 


Centenarian Attends Rally 

Confirmation rallies are routine in many 
congregations, but a unique privilege was 
in store for confirmands of St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo, on Palm Sunday. Special 
recognition was made of the classes cele- 
brating the 25th, 50th, and 75th anniver- 
sary of their confirmation. 

Finally, representation was called for the 
class of 1860. Mrs. Eliza Haller, who was 
100 years old on Feb. 15, stood up and 
cheerfully responded to Pastor Martin J. 
Hoeppner’s greetings. She was one of 63 
boys and girls confirmed by the late Pas- 
tor Christian Volz, 87 years ago. 

Sixty-eight of the last 69 confirmation 
classes were represented. Pastor Frank 
Welkner, a confirmand of St. John’s, and 
now superintendent of St. John’s Orphan 
Home, conducted the service. Speakers 
were Pastor Hoeppner and the Rev. Oscar 
Krauch, a former pastor. The sum of $1,000 
was given for the endowment fund of the 
orphan home in honor of Mrs. Haller and 
in memory of Pastor Volz. 


New pastor 
To succeed the late Dr. Henry Jesse 
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Black as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Sa- 


~ 


vannah, Ga., May 28, 
is the Rev. John L. 


Yost, Jr. This con- 
gregation has_ the 
largest communing 


membership of any 
body in the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod. 
Since graduation 
from Southern Semi- 
nary in 1945 Mr. Yost 
has been pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Lynchburg, Va. Dur- 
ing 1946 the communing membership of 
this congregation jumped 160 per cent over 
the 1945 record and attendance at services 
increased 208 per cent over that of the 
highest previous year. Current expenses 
were up 210 per cent and apportioned 
benevolence was overpaid 135 per cent. 


State Mother of 1947 

Pennsylvania Mother of 1947 is Mrs. 
Nellie Esther Rupley Bergstresser. Widow 
of the Rev. Ralph H. 
Bergstresser, former 
pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Han- 
over, Pa., she was re- 
cently chosen by the 
State Mothers’ Com- 
mittee. 

After her husband’s 
death in 1927 she se- 
cured employment as 
: a parish worker and 
with little money reared all 11 of her chil- 
dren. Their ages at the time of his death 
ranged from five to 18. 

Four of the sons are now Lutheran 
clergymen. They are the Rev. Ralph R. 
Bergstresser, Highspire, Pa.; the Rev. Ken- 
dig W. Bergstresser, Trevorton, Pa.; the 
Rev. Daniel L. Bergstresser, Renovo, Pa.; 
and the Rev. Philip W. Bergstresser, Oak- 
land, Calif. Two other sons are preparing 
to enter the ministry. They are John Ben- 
jamin, a junior at Susquehanna University, 
and Paul Weiser, a student at Muhlenberg 
College. One other son, Stephen Wentz, is 
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preparing for educational work. 

Two daughters are housewives. One of 
these is married to a Lutheran pastor. The 
youngest daughter is a student at Sus- 
quehanna University. 

Elsie Singmaster Lewars, novelist and 
short story writer, endorsed Mrs. Berg- 
stresser highly: “Her friends not only love 
and respect her; they have for her the 
sort of admiration bestowed only upon 
heroines.” 


Welfare Agency Adopts New Name, 
Now Known as Lutheran Charities 


By Atrrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—The welfare agency serv- 
ing the Lutheran churches of Queens 
County has anew name. Organized in 1933 

as the Lutheran Service 
NEW YORK Center for Queens County, 

this intersynodical agency, 
located in Jamaica, became Lutheran 
Charities, as of April 1. It had long been 
felt that the Service Center name did not 
convey a true picture of the work being 
done. Fifty-five of the 58 participating 
churches voted on the change, with 41 
voting for the new title. 

The annual report of the agency, sub- 
mitted to all member churches by Mrs. 
Tilly Egner, director of social service, 
shows that 303 new cases were received 
in 1946, involving family counseling and 
relief, protective service, child care, camp 
care,.and the like. This represents an in- 
crease of 76 over the number of cases 
served in 1945. 

Many Lone IsLanp CHURCHES are form- 
ing young adult groups. An interesting 
program for this age level has been de- 
veloped by Pastor Victor Benson of Our 
Saviour Church, Jamaica. Meeting once a 
month, this group has been host in turn to 
young people from churches of other Lu- 
theran synods. Already the Augustana and 
Missouri synods have been represented 
and it is planned soon to have a Norwegian 
synod society. 
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The purpose of these meetings has been 
to promote a deeper understanding of Lu- 
theran heritage and to attempt to achieve 
a closer fellowship with Lutherans not in 
the ULC. In each case the visitors pre- 
sented a topic dealing with the points a 
uniqueness which they felt to be implici 
in the culture, tradition, doctrine and lif 
of the particular synod they represented. 
Lively discussion has followed each pres- 
entation with a large percentage of par- 
ticipation. Pastor Benson and his young 
people are enthusiastic about the results 
of these intersynodical meetings. 

ConvenTIoNS of both the South Shord 
District, made up of Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, and the Long Island District, 
comprising Queens County, are scheduled 
early this month. The former will meet 
May 11, the latter May 18 at Redeemer 
Church, Queens Village. 

THE LATEST LUTHERAN WoRLD ACTION re- 
ports show Long Island running behind its 
quota. Conference chairmen are making 
special efforts to stimulate this important 
campaign. Three Queens churches, Christ 
Church, Flushing; St. John’s, Richmond 
Hill; and Resurrection, St. Albans; and 
three from Nassau-Suffolk, First, Babylon; 
St. Luke’s, Bayshore; and Epiphany, 
Hempstead, are the only churches which 
met or exceeded their two-year quotas by 
April 1. Brooklyn reports 12 such churches. 
Many Long Island churches are contribut- 
ing on a monthly basis, however, and are’ 
certain to reach the goal before the year 
is up. One such church, Grace, Forest 
Hills, for the second straight year, con— 
tributed three-quarters of the money 
usually used for Easter altar flowers. In 
1947 this amounted to more than $78. 

AN ATTENDANCE AND ENROLLMENT contest 
between the Sunday schools of Our Sav- 
iour Church, Jamaica, and Our Saviour 
Church, Coatesville, Pa. resulted in & 
narrow victory for the Pennsylvania con-- 
gregation. It began the first Sunday im 
Lent and ended Easter Sunday. Attendance 
at both schools was the highest it had beer= 
for some: time, and the Jamaica churck 
reported 20 new scholars. 
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Tse Rev.-Arno~tp Danta@uist was in- 
alled pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Ja- 
Meaica, April 27. Dr. Paul Scherer, of 
mion Seminary, was the preacher; the 
ev. Edward Sheldon of Brooklyn, the 
turgist; and Conference President Alfred 
. Krahmer the installing officer. Pastor 
tahiquist has been studying at Union 
eminary after a three-year naval chap- 
aincy. 
Tse Rev. G. Morris Smirsx, JR., assistant 
»sastor of Messiah, Flushing, resigned, May 
; to accept a call as assistant pastor at 


The deaf hear... the dumb 


ANYONE ATTENDING the Sunday school at 
Kimball Memorial Church, Kannapolis, 
. C., would see that some of the members 


Trinity Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Pastor Smith has been advisor 
to Long Island District Luther League. 

Eprpxany CuurcH, Hempstead, celebrated 
its 50th anniversary May 1. Christ Church, 
Floral Park, marked its 35th year April 25. 
St. Peter’s, Jamaica South, was 20 years 
old April 13. The Floral Park celebration 
also was the 30th anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Ralph M. Durr. 

Hoty Trivtry, Jamaica, Long Island’s 
only Negro congregation, will burn its 
mortgage on Pentecost, May 25. 


speak 


was formed; 12 members studied Luther’s 
Small Catechism together for six weeks. 
On Palm Sunday eight were received into 


talked with their hands. The adult de- 
partment of this church school has a spe- 
cial class for 18 deaf people. 

The class began meeting in different 
homes in 1928 under the leadership of Tyre 


L. Walker. Then the late Pasior M. L. 
Ridenhour invited members to hold their 
meetings in Kimball Memorial parish house 
on Sunday mornings and suggested that 
they use the church for worship in the 
afternoons. 

Early in 1945 an adult catechetical class 
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the church, four by baptism and four by 
confirmation. Pastor J. L. Norris used the 
sign language during these rites and the 
candidates made their vows by signs in 
unison. These Pastor Norris interpreted 
to the congregation. 

Mr. Walker continues as the guiding 
spirit of the organization, but James 
Brooks, a young man received by baptism 
on Palm Sunday, has become the regular 
teacher. He drives 42 miles every Sunday 
to attend the sessions. 
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Trinity Congregation, Johnstown, 
Marks 60th Year; Plans New Church 


By Rarpey W. Birk 


Ax.roona—Trinity Church, Johnstown, a 
congregation of 1,411 confirmed members, 
is planning erection of a $175,000 house of 

worship. This was 


PENNSYLVANIA 2mmounced in con- 


nection with the 60th 
anniversary of the congregation. The ob- 
servance was marked by a series of events 
beginning March 22, when Dr. Abdel R. 


tz LUTHERAN BIBLE 
INSTITUTE in Chicago 


Nothing more important than syste- 
matic Bible training. Investigate to- 
day. Tuition free. Radio opportuni- 
ties—students develop talent through 
Gospel broadcasts. Coeducational; 
classes day or evening. G., I. training. 


Write for particulars. Address 


Allen R. Blegen, Dean Suite 1201 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Til. 


“ONE'S APPEARANCE IN A MIRROR”? 


Limited supply Available. 
12 for one dollar 
By REV. DR. PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON 

“Your directness and _ evangelistic 
content delight me.’ Dr. Paul Scherer, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

“Thank you heartily — with interest 
and approval.” Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean, Yale University Divinity School. 

“T shall place the booklet in our new 
men’s lounge.” Dr. W. C. Langsam, 
President, Wagner College. 


Also by Dr. Livingston 


**SAY THOU ART MINE”’ 


A popular book in the author’s match- 
less style for catechetical evangelism. 
$1.25 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
Publisher 
158 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
At all bookstores. 


Wentz, president of Gettysburg Semina 
delivered the anniversary address. At 
time a new amplifying system and hear 
aids were dedicated. The amplifying sys- 
tem was presented by the Service Corps o 
the church, in memory of persons who had 
served in the armed forces during World 
War IJ, while the hearing aids were pre 
sented by the Ladies’ Aid Society. At the 
evening service that day a cast of 60 cha 
acters presented the pageant, “A Church Is 
Born,” written by Pastor Harold L. Rov 
and depicting the 60 years of congrega : 
tional history. 

An anniversary congregational banquet 
was held the night of April 10. Forme 
pastors, synodical and conference officials, 
ministerial sons of the congregation, neigh- 
boring pastors and wives were entertained 
by the congregation. Messages were 
brought by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president 
of Central Pennsylvania Synod; Pastor 
M. J. Ross, president of Alleghany Confer 
ence; Dr. C. N. Shindler, former pastor of 
Trinity Church, and Pastors T. A. Atkin- 
son and R. W. Birk, sons of Trinity congre- 
gation. Pastor and Mrs. Rowe were pre-_ 
sented a purse in appreciation of their 
faithful work. 

A SERVICE OF REDEDICATION was held by 
the Newry Church school, the Rev. Lesa 
J. Karschner pastor, March 23, with the 
Rev. M. C. Bottiger, chaplain at the Penn-_ 
sylvania Industrial School at Huntingdon, — 
Pa., as guest speaker. A program of im- 
provements costing $2,400 had been com- 
pleted. It includes a new hardwood floor, 
insulite, panelboard ceiling, fluorescent 
lighting, heater room, and new carpets. 
This congregation is planning an extensive 
program of improvements to the sanctuary 
and providing additional rooms for group 
activity. 

A REDEDICATION SERVICE was held in Grace 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. Edwin C. Clap- 
per pastor, April 13, with Dr. C. C. Ras- 
mussen, professor at Gettysburg Seminary, 
as guest preacher. Dr. E. A. Repass of Co- 
lumbia, Pa., former supply pastor at Grace 
Church, assisted in the service. A new 
pipe organ has been installed in memory 
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iif For Children 


On Children’s Day, or any other day, children will be 
delighted with these books that present Bible teachings 
in a manner that fits the child’s age level. All of them 
are aimed at forming character and creating a spirit of 
reverence that will always be remembered. 


Bible Story Readers 


Book One 


or children six years and under this beauti- 
ly illustrated booklet in color, presents 
-mple prayer poems, nature poems and the 
“ost-loved Bible stories of both the Old and 
ew Testaments. 144 pages. 


Book Two 


Christian stories, nature poems, the _ best- 
loved stories of Jesus and three Old» Testa- 
ment stories about Joseph, Samuel and 
Elijah, beautifully illustrated in color and 
written to appeal to the six or seven year 


old child. 144 pages. 
T1809 


Book Three 


Stories about the most famous of the Old 
Testament characters interestingly pre- 
sented with beautiful colored illustra- 
tions. The last 28 pages tell stories about 
Jesus. Seven and eight year olds will 
soon consider this their favorite book. 


T1810 $1.25 


ABC Books About Jesus 


A delightful new gift or award booklet 
for young readers. Full-color pictures 
on each page tell the life of Jesus. Each 
page also contains a large alphabet letter 
with a picture title which rhymes, and a 
simple Scripture text to be memorized. 
With envelopes. 


NM543 


1808 $1.25 


$1.25 


20c each; $2 a doz. 


An Attractive Envelope For 
The Children’s Day Offering 


An envelope of sturdy stock on which is 
printed in color a church scene. 


NC3004 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Columbia 
Los Angeles 


55c a 100 


Chicago 
Baltimore 
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of those who served in the armed forces 
during past wars. 

An organ recital was presented April 15 
by Robert Clippinger, professor of church 
music at the Gettysburg Seminary. A con- 
cert by the choir of Altoona undergraduate 
center of Penn State College closed the 
special program April 18, evening. In ad- 
dition to the new organ the church has 
been redecorated, new lights installed, 
basement improvements made, and Sunday 
school renovations completed. 

THE SECOND of a series of four meetings 
for women of First Church, Altoona, was 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 

Catalogfree on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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held April 30. An afternoon session w 
addressed by the Rev. A. Kenneth Hewi 
American Mission Board worker in Vi 
ginia. Pictures of the work in that ter 
tory were presented. A dinner session pr 
ceded the evening service at which I 
C. S. Simonton, pastor of St. Paul’s Chur 
York, spoke. He is a ministerial son 
First Church and is now serving as Vi 
president of the ULC Board of Amerie 
Missions. 

THE FIRST DISTRICT MEETING for chur 
councilmen, sponsored by the Altoona al 
Vicinity Ministerial Association, was in t 
form of a banquet, April 14, in St. Pau 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. John L, Barn 
pastor. Dr. Robbin Wolf of Pittsburgh to 
120 men of the growing United Luther 
Church in America. 


Activities Among Young People 


_Feature News from West Virgini 
By Harotp L. Har 


“How cAN CHRISTIAN YOUTH serve e 
fectively in the Sunday school, the chure 
and the community?” was the topic di 
cussed in young people’s district ralli 
held simultaneously at strategic centers 


the West Virgin 
WEST VIRGINIA Synod, Apil 2 
The rallies we 

under the plan of the synodical committ 
on work among young people, the Re 
Robert L. Lang, Jr., chairman. At # 
Monongahela Valley rally, attended by 
large group of Luther Leaguers at & 
Mark’s, Clarksburg, 13 members of the Li 
theran Student Association at West Vi 
ginia University led panels on the topic. 
StTupENTs at the university center — 
Morgantown have been active througho 
the academic year as ushers, choir men 
bers, associate Sunday school teachers, ar 
participants in leadership courses in nea 
by St. Paul’s congregation, the Rev. \ 
Roy Hashinger pastor. Four students a 
teaching religious education two hours 
week in coal mine areas, two are in pre] 


The Luthere 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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tion for the ministry, and one is taking 
arses preparatory to becoming a mis- 
mary engineer. Best attendance at the 
ttheran Student Association meetings is 
ven “table talks” are scheduled. Pastor 
rold L. Hann of Fairmont was guest 
saker at a meeting April 27, at which 
= topic was “Religion and Industry.” 

ON AN ITINERARY arranged by the syn- 
ical foreign missions committee, Pastor 
F. K. Roof, chairman, and through other 
sitation, Miss Elsie Otto, missionary from 
is territory to Africa, has been in almost 
| parishes in recent weeks. Fifteen con- 
vegations gave $402 toward the special 
oiphany appeal for Japan. 

Synodical Treasurer C. A. Pilson reports 
tal synodical receipts for 1946 as showing 
44 per cent increase over the previous 
ear. The 1946 contributions to Lutheran 
Torld Action were 2.8 times that received 
1 1945. The synod has raised 65 per cent 
f its two-year LWA quota. The actual 
iving per communing member for appor- 
onment and LWA for the past three years 
as risen from $5.42 in 1944, to $6.22 in 
945, and to $8.84 in 1946, Oscar H. Lindow, 
hairman of the synodical stewardship and 
enevolence committee, announced. 
Pastor AND Mrs. ArtHur L. Manr, Park- 
rsburg, have replaced Dr. and Mrs. A. K. 
ones, Red House, as synod’s trustees on 
1e board of Oesterlen Orphans’ Home. 
Dr. W. P. Curing, pastor of St. Mark’s, 
larksburg, for the second consecutive 
ear has been chosen by the students of 
ne city’s largest high school to preach the 
ommencement sermon this month. Dr. 
‘line has been supplying at St. Johannes 
yhurch, St. Clara, on the second and fourth 
undays of each month. 

Tue Rev. Curtis E. KuuNertT, pastor of 
he Aurora parish, will retire June 1. 
Evmence of a broadening fellowship 
mong the churches is seen in the pulpit 
xchange of Pastor Kenneth Munster, 
funtington, with three American Lutheran 
astors in that area on Wednesdays in 
ent, and in a series of five union services 
n which Trinity Church, Wheeling, the 
tev. Simon Snyder pastor, shared on 
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Sunday evenings during Lent. 
IMPROVEMENTS made in the parishes in- 
clude the installation of a new furnace and 
insulation with rock wool of the church at 
Aurora, W. Va. During recent months of 
Pastor Kuhnert’s pastorate an electric 


pump has been placed in the parsonage. 


... At St. Mark’s, Clarksburg, the Sunday 
school rooms have been renovated by 
placing asphalt tile on the floors, new 
lighting equipment in the ceiling, and 
painting the walls. This together with 
the congregation’s purchase last year of a 
$14,000 parsonage adds greatly to the value 
of St. Mark’s physical equipment... . St. 
Paul’s, Huntington, has placed hearing aids 
in the church. .. . First English congrega- 
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tion, Wheeling, Dr. Charles G. Aurand 
pastor, has spent $6,000 recently in organ 
renovation, redecoration of floors, and the 
purchase of new electrical equipment, and 
has plans for expenditure of a similar sum 
in the modernization of the kitchen and 
the improvement of the basement. . . 
Warwood, Wheeling, the Rev. Robert L. 
Lang, Jr., pastor, has made its balcony 
usable, installed a new kitchen, and has let 
the contract for painting the exterior of 
the church. 

Synop will help St. Paul’s, Huntington, 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of its or- 
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ganization by meeting in the parish May 
18-20. The synodical missionary socief 
will unite with St. Paul’s in its anniversa 


celebration June 23-25. 


Approximately 15,000 persons this yea 
will take their vacations in camps ane 
summer schools operated by synods ant 
other organizations in the United Lutheran 
Church. In some instances the camps ar 
conducted in co-operation with groups 
from other Lutheran bodies. 
At least 50 camps, most of which com- 
bine religious instruction with recreation, 
are scattered throughout the United State 
and Canada. The ULC Parish and Church 
School Board’s division of summer schools 
and camps is assisting many of these in 
laying out sites and buildings, and in pre- 
paring camping and educational programs. 
Camps are scheduled as follows: i 
ALBERTA—LutTHER LEAGUE OF 
Brste Camp, sponsored by Manitoba Syn 
June 30-July 5, at Pigeon Lake, 30 mil 
west of Wetaskiwin. The Rev. R. G. Seda 
Rolly View, Alberta, is dean. ‘| 


COLORADO—Rocxy Mountain Lore 
Youtn Camp, sponsored by Rocky Moun. 
tain Synod, Aug. 6-11, at Camp Crockett! 
The Rev. W. A. Hover, Box 561, Laramie 
Wyo., is dean. 


FLORIDA—Lake Dor Camp, sponsored by: 
Florida Synod, for all ages, July 27-Aug’ 
2, at Lake Doe Boy Scout Camp. Dean i 
the Rev. Luther A. Thomas, 200 S.W. sty 
St., Miami 36, Fla. 


{ 
ILLINOIS—Lone Laxe Summer ScHoo# 
sponsored by Illinois Synod, for all age 
July 13-20 and 20-27, at Long Lake nes 
Ingleside. Dean is the Rev. George FP’ 
Aigner, Greenwood Blvd. and Maple Ave 
Evanston, Ill. 


INDIANA—Inp1ana - MicuicAN LUTHER 
Summer ScnHoot FoR CnHuRCH WORKER? 
sponsored by Indiana _ Michigan Synoci 


The Lutherw: 
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r all ages, July 15-20, at Lake Wawasee, 
sar Syracuse. The Rev. Frank Steven- 
on, Spencerville, Ind., is dean. 


YWA—lIowa State LutHer LEAGUE Camp, 
yonsored by Iowa State Luther League, 
aly 27-Aug. 2, at Templar Park near 
pirit Lake. Mr. Richard Johannesen, 713 
"7. 16th St., Davenport, Iowa, is dean. 


‘ANSAS—Camp Wa-Suun-Ga, sponsored 
y Kansas Synod, at Junction City. Inter- 
1ediates, July 12-18. Senior-Young Peo- 
le, July 20-26. The Rev. G. R. Whittecar, 
24 W. Fifth St., Tulsa 5, Okla., is dean. 


-ENTUCKY—SumMer SCHOOL OF THE 
(ENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SyNOD, sponsored by 
tentucky-Tennessee Synod, for all ages, 
vug. 4-11, at Lindsay-Wilson Junior Col- 
2ge, Columbia. The Rev. Arthur M. Huff- 
nan, 2040 Sherwood Blvd., Louisville 5, 


é@ 


y., is dean. 


ANITOBA—LoutTHER LEAGUE Camp, spon- 
ored by Manitoba District Luther League, 
Suly 7-14, at Lake Brereton, near Rennie. 
r. Edward Oswald, 705 Stella Ave., Win- 
iipeg, Manitoba, is dean. 


“MARYLAND—Summer ScHOOL, sponsored 
oy Maryland Synod, for all ages, July 19- 
26, at Hood College, Frederick. The Rev. 
Howard F. Reisz, 1716 N. Caroline St., Bal- 
timore 13, Md., is dean. 

LutHERAN YoutH Camp, sponsored by 
‘ALC and ULC organizations in Baltimore 
and vicinity, at Jolly Acres, on Deer 
Creek near White Hall. Seniors, Aug. 17- 
23. Intermediates, Aug. 24-31. Dean is 
‘the Rev. A. A. Anderson, RFD 1, Laurel, 
‘Md. 


‘MINNESOTA—Monrana LuTHERAN BIBLE 
‘Camp, sponsored by Montana congrega- 
tions of the Synod of the Northwest, for 
vall ages, Aug. 17-23, at Red Lodge. The 
Rev. Ingolf Kindem, Kildeer, N. D., is dean. 


/NEBRASKA—LutHer LEAGuE Camp, spon- 
sored by Nebraska Synod Luther League, 
Aug. 17-22, at Camp Sheldon, Columbus: 
Dean is the Rev. Paul de Freese, Hooper, 
Nebr. 

Miptanp SumMER ASSEMBLY, sponsored by 
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Nebraska Synod, for all ages, Aug. 10-15, 
at Midland College, Fremont. The Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall, 24th and I Sts., Omaha, 
Nebr., is dean. 


NEW JERSEY—Lutueran YoutuH Camp, 
sponsored by Central Pennsylvania Synod 
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and Ministerium of Pennsylvania congre- 
gations of Camden and vicinity, July 7- 
14, at Sweetwater, near Hammonton. The 
Rev. Harry S. Bowman, 214 Clements 
Bridge, Runnemede, N. J., is dean. 


NEW YORK—Camp Mauetu, sponsored by 
New York Synod, for girls, age 8-15, 
weekly, June 28-Aug. 23, at Lake Kana- 
wauke, Bear Mountain. Dr. Paul C. White, 
231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
is dean. 

Pinecrest Dunes LutHer Leacue Leap- 
ERSHIP CAMP, sponsored by Luther Leagues 
of Brooklyn, Long Island, New York City, 
West Chester District and Connecticut, 


AT LAST! A FAMOUS SCIENTIST 
® TELLS WHY 
By A. CRESSY MORRISON 

Past Pres. N. Y. Academy of Sciences f | 

“A best-selling book: So significant Als 

that it has been summarized in Reader’s Digest (un- 

der the title ‘7 Reasons Why a Scientist Believes in 

God’). Everything it says serves to strengthen our 

faith in the living God.’’—Hartford Courant. 

At All Book Stores $1.25 

F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
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CHICKAGAMI for Boys opposite 
shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO 5-1550 
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Aug. 24-Sept. 1, at Peconic, L. I. The Rey, 
Stephen O. Hirzel, 45 S. Grand Ave., Bald= 
win, L. I., N. Y., is dean. 

Sitver Bay, sponsored by New York 
Synod, for all ages, July 26-Aug. 1, at 
Lake George. Dr. Paul C. White, 231 Mad=_ 
ison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.,is dean. 

Camp TREXLER, sponsored by New York | 
Synod and Lutheran Boys’ Work Founda= 
tion, for boys, age 8-15, June 28-Aug. 23, 
at Lake Stahahe near Southfields. Dr. Mar= 
tin J. Heinecken, 7206 Boyer St., Philadel- . 
phia 19, is director. 

YoutH Camp, sponsored by St. John’al 
Lutheran Church, Middletown, N. Y. , July 
6-20, at Winterton. The Rev. Bao E 
Henry, Middletown, N. Y., is director. 


NORTH CAROLINA—LuTHERAN SUMMER: 
ScHooL For CHuRCH WORKERS, sponsored by” 
North Carolina Synod, for all ages, Aug. 
24-30, at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 
The Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg, China. 
Grove, N. C., is dean. 


OHIO—Cuavtravaua LuTHERAN ASSEMBLY,. 
sponsored by Ohio Synod, for all ages, 
July 27-Aug. 1, near Dayton. The Rev. 
Herman L. Gilbert, 94 W. Third St., Mans- 
field, Ohio, is dean. 

LAKESIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, sponsored by 
Ohio Synod, for all ages, June 30-July 6 
at Lakeside on Lake Erie. The Rev. Her- 
man L,. Gilbert, 94 W. Third St., Mans- 
field, Ohio, is dean. 

Camp Mowana, sponsored by Ohio Synod 
at Mansfield. Boys, age 12-15, June 15-28) 
Girls, age 9-12, June 29-July 5. Girls, ag 
10-12, July 6-19, and July 20-Aug. 2. Boys 
age 9-12, Aug. 3-9. Youth, age 16-25, Aug 
23-30. The Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, 20 © 
Third St., Columbus 15, Ohio, is director. 


ONTARIO—Canapa LEADERSHIP SCHOOI 
sponsored by Canada Synod, for all ages 
July 27-Aug. 3, at Edgewood Park, Kitch 
ener. The Rev. H. T. Lehmann, Waterlo | 
Seminary, Waterloo, Ont., is dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Campe Hacan, spon: 
sored by Ministerium of Pennsylvania, fer 
girls, age 8-16, June 28-Aug. 23, at Shaw’ 
nee-on-the-Delaware. Miss Betty Grosy 
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28 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., is 


~ Grector. 
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Sine 28-Aug. 23, 


Came Mitter, sponsored by Ministerium 

Pennsylvania, for boys, age 8-16, 
at Shawnee-on-the- 
elaware. Mr. Clarence Eliasson, 1228 
oruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., is director. 
Camp Nawaxkwa, sponsored by ULC Par- 
h and Church School Board, at Bigler- 
lle, Pa. Junior girls, June 16-23. Junior 
dys, June 23-30. Intermediate boys, June 
)-July 7. Senior boys, July 8-21. Inter- 
iediate girls, July 21-28. First senior 
irls, July 29-Aug. 11. Second senior girls, 
ug. 12-25. Leadership camp for young 
eople and adults, Aug. 25-Sept. 1. The 
tev. G. H. Berkheimer, Arendtsville, Pa., 
3 director. 

PITTSBURGH SYNOD SUMMER SCHOOL, spon- 
ored by Pittsburgh Synod, for all ages, 
fuly 13-18, at Thiel College, Greenville. 


The Rev. Paul E. Daugherty, 158 Oak St., 
Butler, Pa., is dean. 

LEADERSHIP SCHOOL, sponsored by Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, for the family, at 
Turn Farm, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
July 19-26, July 26-Aug. 2, and Aug. 2-9. 
Music School, Aug. 11-23. The Rev. Earl 
F. Rahn, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., is dean. 


SASKATCHEWAN+KatTepwa Lake Camp, 
sponsored by Manitoba Synod, for seniors 
and young people, July 14-20. The Rev. 
E. S. Rosenquist, Box 20, Edenwold, Sas- 
katchewan, Can., is dean. 

NortH SASKATCHEWAN LUTHER LEAGUE 
Summer ScHoot, sponsored by Manitoba 
District Luther League, July 21-28, at 
Christopher Lake. The Rev. Alvin Queren- 
gesser, Valbrand, Sask., Can., is dean. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—LUuUTHERAN SUMMER 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


An accredited college of the U.L.C.A. 
A.B. and B.S. in ten major fields 
Lutheran students given preference but application should be made early 
Summer session begins June 9; fall term, September 9 

For illustrated folder and catalog write 


James C. Kinard, President 
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ScHooL ror CHurcH WorRKERS, sponsored by 
South Carolina and Georgia-Alabama 
Synods, at Newberry College, Newberry. 
Intermediates, Aug. 4-10. Seniors, Aug. 
11-17. Leadership school, Aug. 18-24. The 
Rev. H. D. Kleckley, P. O. Box 224, Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C., is dean. 


TEXAS—Lutuer Leacue BistE Camp, spon- 
sored by Texas Synod, June 23-29, at Rus- 
seltown. The Rev. N. H. Kern, 1210 Cali- 
fornia St., Houston 6, Texas, is dean. 


VIRGINIA—MassaneETrTA SPRINGS SUMMER 
ASSEMBLY, sponsored by Virginia Synod, 
for all ages, Aug. 4-10, at Harrisonburg. 
The Rev. John H. Fray, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., is dean. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Came LUTHER, spon- 
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_Lucas, and Dr. Frank S. Beistel. 


sored by West Virginia Synod, for boys) 
and girls, age 9-16, June 29-July 12, at 
Cowen. The Rev. G. W. Schillinger, 1596: 
Lee St., Charleston, W. Va., is dean. 


WISCONSIN—Centrat CONFERENCE LAKE. 
Camp, sponsored by Central Conference of 
Synod of Northwest, at Amery. Interme-_ 
diates, Aug. 3-9. Seniors, Aug. 10-16. The 
Rev. R. B. Reed, 728 Fourth St., Red Wing, 
Minn., is dean. 3 

Green LAKE SUMMER SCHOOL, sponsored 
by Wisconsin Conference of the Northwest! 
Synod, for all ages, July 27-Aug. 2, and’ 
Aug. 3-9, at Green Lake. The Rev. Charles’ 
A. Puls, 1025 University Ave., Madison 5, 
Wis., is dean. 


DECEASED 


William E. Brinkman 

After a ministry of over 30 years in St., 
James’ Church, Portland, Ore., Pastor Wil 
liam Evan Brinkman died in the closing} 
hours of Easter Day. He was 69. Though: 
in a weakened condition, he had been able 
to administer Holy Communion in his» 
church on Good Friday. : 
President of the Pacific Synod from 1922) 
26, Pastor Brinkman was born in Racine) 
Wis., Aug. 6, 1877. After ordination in’ 
1901, he served pastorates in St. Luke’s: 
Marietta, Ohio; First, Warren, Pa.; St: 
Paul’s, Morgantown, W. Va.; Holy Trinity, 
(Central), Seattle, Wash.; and St. James’ 
Portland, Ore. | 
Funeral services were conducted in St. 
James’ Church April 9, by President J. Ly 
Sawyer,/the Rev. Walter J. Knutson, a son 
of the congregation, and the Rev. F. T 


Pastor Brinkman was married in Marietta , 
Ohio, to Miss Freda Straus who survive 
him. Two sisters live in Racine, Wis. 


Mrs. Maria P. Rose 
Widow of the Rev. C. A. Rose, formeyt’ 
president of the North Carolina Synodil 
Mrs. Maria Patterson Rose, 89, of Kannap-- 
olis, died March 30, in a hospital im 
Charlotte. Her husband died in 1899. 
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Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. C. H. 12-15. Pacific Synod. Zion Church, The Dalles, 


, @L of Kannapolis; and two sisters, Mrs. Oregon 

_ AJ. Crowell and Miss Jennie Patterson, 14. Commission of Adjudication. Church 
hha of Charlotte. House, New York City. 10.30 A. M. 
‘iterment was in China. Grove, follow-: 1!8-20. West Virginia Synod. St. Paul's Church, 

» @ services conducted by the Rev. J. L. Huntington 
Tornburg, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 19-21. Central Pennsylvania Synod. Zion 

‘ Gina Grove. Church, Harrisburg 


19-22. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Music 
Pier, Ocean City, N. J. 


4 
} 


ULC CALENDAR 20-22. ey Hane Trinity Church, 
ockfor 
20-22. Northwest Synod. Luther Memorial 
i MY : Church, Madison, Wis. 
* 9. Board of Social Missions. New York 21-22. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. Calvary 
' 114. lowa Synod. Trinity Church, Burlington Church, Louisville, Ky. 
114. Michigan Synod. Messiah Church, 26-28. Maryland Synod. Gettysburg Seminary, 
Detroit Gettysburg, Pa. 


114. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 26-30. Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Butler 
1-15. Indiana Synod. First Church, Mishawaka 27-30. Midwest Synod. Westboro, Missouri 
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in CONCLUSION 


Ir’s A BAD THING to live alone. Think 
of those two men in New York who 
went burrowing through their piles of 
rubbish in an old house until they died 
in their foolish seclusion. You can’t 
find happiness by trying to close the 
door of your soul to your fellow-man. 

That’s true about churches. It’s all 
right to have our own households of 
faith, in which we work and worship 
as God directs us. But that should not 
prevent us from forming intimate 
friendship with the other households of 
faith. We may not approve everything 
we see among these othe: >, and hardly 
expect them to admire everything about 
us. Yet there is much gained through 
friendship. 


Wuart I HAVE IN min» is the meeting 
at Buck Hill Falls in late April, of the 
provisional committee. of the World 
Council of Churches. I was there two 
days. Along the table directly in front 
of me was Martin Niemoeller, very 
quiet most of the time, smoking his pipe 
a good bit in a meditative mood. Next 
to him was the dignified Douglas Hor- 
ton, an executive of the Congrega- 
tionalist Churches. 

Next was Father Georges Florovsky 
of Paris, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, a dreamy-looking figure in a 
very ample cassock. For some reason 
he wears two pairs of glasses at the 
same time, and was quite busy putting 
them on and off. Next to him was Dr. 
Wentz, efficient, alert, who did some 
effective work as chairman of a com- 
mittee preparing amendments for the 
World Council constitution. 


THERE WERE Swiss and Scotsmen, 
Hollanders and Swedes. One day I had 
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lunch with Prof. T. C. Chao of Yen 
University in China. I said we Am 
icans have difficulty in understandi 
the Chiang government and he said 
does he. He told about his life in Chi 
through the war years, and seems 
have no impatience about the slow 
construction of his land. “In Ameri 
you move so quickly,” he said. In Chi 
things come slowly, and no one expee 
anything otherwise. 
These men represent the varieties 
great church traditions which have de 
veloped through centuries. Imagine 
contrast between His Eminence 
Most Rev. Theophilus, Metropolitan 6 
the Russian Orthodox Church of No 
America, and Dr, G. Bromley Oxn 
Methodist Bishop of New York. Th 
look like creatures from differer 
worlds. 3 


YET IT IS A MOST HEALTHFUL thing f 
them to be in the same room occasio 
ally, concerned about the same ques 
tions. These Protestants who roar f 
union of the churches now—regardl 
of the deep differences among them- 
would betray the abiding values in th 
various. Christian traditions. Tk 
churches are just beginning, in ther 
last 40 years, to meet one another ar 
learn their likeness and unlikenesse 
It is well that they learn, and come 
respect and love one another. 

For this reason the organization 
the World Council next year is a me 
important event. Not only will 
strengthen friendship and understan 
ing, but unlock energy for heavy tas 
of rebuilding which the churches io 


in many countries. 
Elson 2) 


The Luther | 


that memorialize 


Fitting memorial tributes to relatives and friends. An 
ideal Christian and patriotic expression for congrega- 
tions that want to honor those who served their 
country in World War II. 


CHRISTIAN UNITED STATES 
FLAGS | FLAGS 


Banners with sewed stripes and embroidered 
stars or appliqued Cross. Yellow bullion 
fringe. Brass jointed staff. Brass eagle or 
Cross. Yellow cord and tassels. Iron stand, 


HEAVY GROSGRAIN RAYON SETS 


American NXL20387 — Christian NXL2038 
3’ x 5’ on 8 staff 
Each $45.00 Pair $85.00 
American NXL2018 — Christian NXL2017 
4’ x 6’ on 9’ staff 
Each $55.00 Pair $105.00 
POPULARLY PRICED SETS 
American NX1L20389 — Christian NXL2040 
3’ x 5’ on 8’ staff 
Each $23.50 Pair $45.00 
American NXL2042 — Christian NXL2041 
4’ x 6’ on 9 staff 
Sach $34.00 Pair $62.50 


ees ORDER NOW FROM 3 goes 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia 
Baltimore Los Angeles 


Thiel College 


